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Beautiful New England 








E are glad to introduce a second 

W series of Mr. Ramsey’s beauti- 

ful photographs of the district 

loved and haunted by the spirit 
of Thoreau, or where, to speak more 
truly, Thoreau experimented with prin- 
ciples — as: Sam Staples, the Concord 
village collector, said of Alcott’s refusal to 
pay his taxes: “I vum, I believe it was 
nothing but principle, for I never heerd 
a man talk honester.” As Mr. Sanborn 
says: “It was the era of communities; 
and Thoreau preferred a community of 
one.” We might add, with ample 
boundaries and some indifference as to 
proprietary rights. But I wonder if 
we have even yet come to appreciate at 
its true value the purity of his accom- 
plishment. The dip of his paddle in 
Walden Pond is still audible, and is the 
unalloyed gold of poetry. 

There are in New England many 
more beautiful scenes than those about 
Concord, but to this alone have we the 
incomparable guide. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE POLICE COURTS 


on a complaint lodged against a 

police officer, Mr. Commissioner 

O’Meara calls attention, inferen- 
tially at least, to the bad work of the 
police courts. 

The public has been aware for a long 
time that there was a situation there 
that needs sharp correction, but there 
has ‘been no feasible way of getting 
at it. 

Our newspapers give but little space 
to the affairs of these courts. They 
are concerned with the more sensa- 
tional debaucheries of the rich. The 
life tragedies of the humble folk who 
get before the police judge are of too 
sordid a nature to be used as “news.” 

And we have still a tradition that 
needs to be broken protecting the 
decisions of courts from journalistic 
comment, although, as a matter 
fact, no part of our public life is in 
greater need of the limelight and of 
searching criticism. For these two 
reasons, the lack of “news-value” in 
such humble sorrows, and the mere- 
tricious tradition protecting judicial 
decisions, the great corrective force 
of publicity has been almost inopera- 
tive at this point. 

Our police courts are dark corners, 
and dark corners have a way of 
harboring filth and vermin. Oc- 
casionally a revelation of conditions 
seems on the eve of breaking forth 
through some illuminating scandal at 
Deer Island, or the effort of some 
judge to achieve the front-page head- 
line by a grand-stand decision at which 
thinking men stand aghast, saying 
to themselves first, “What a disgusting 
display of asininity!” and on second 


[ the course of a snappy report 


thought, “What an unjust decision!” 
But these occasional outbreaks quickly 
subside and the mills of “justice” 
grind on unobserved. 

My cub-reporting experience in 
journalism was taken out in anas- 
signment to the old Second District 
Police Court in St. Louis. Those 
days are still a nightmare that rises 
to trouble me. I see that every-Mon- 
day procession of drunks and de- 
bauchées, the monthly round-up of 
supposed street-walkers and common 
nuisances, the scowling judge and that 
fish-eyed clerk, who was, in reality, 
the whole thing. The judgeship, at 
that time, at least, was a “job.” It 
went to pay political debts. The 
“judge,” an unsuccessful legal light, 
hated everything about it but the 
salary. Once in a while he would wake 
up and make some astounding de- 
cision, glancing toward the reporters 
as a hint that he wanted a little pub- 
licity on his own account. Most of 
the cases were given an average of 
five minutes each. Of this time the 
greater part was consumed in the 
formalities of the calling of the case. 
There were rarely witnesses. The 
clerk consulted the defendant’s court 
“record,” held a whispered consul- 
tation with the judge, and sentence 
was pronounced. The average sen- 
tence was “five dollars,” which was 
worked out at the workhouse at the 
rate of fifty cents a day. A five-dollar 
fine meant ten days in the work- 
house. “Five dollars and costs” kept 
a man in jail for about two weeks; 
“ten dollars and costs” was equivalent 
to a thirty-day jail sentence. Once 
in a while—at most suspiciously 
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regular intervals, in fact—a mon- 
strous female, bedizened and bedecked 
with silks and jewels, and redolent 
with musk, would sail in, glance half 
brazenly, half leeringly toward the 
reports, and going straight to the 
clerk’s desk, draw out a great roll’ of 
money and pay off the fines of.a 
dozen or more girls who had been 
“pulled” from one of her houses. I 


never heard of .this arch-criminal! 


herself coming under the ban of the 
law. About the middle of my _in- 
cumbency in that post of honor, we 
had a new judge. He had us all- up 
to his room, one by one, and told us 
how he intended to clean things up. 
I think that he meant well — at first. 
But he deteriorated rapidly. His great 
stunt was to make a vaudeville show 
of the Hebrew assault and battery 
cases that were forever coming up. 
There were many Jews in the district, 
and while their own quarrels were 
usually settled by their own Rabbi, 
the thugs and hoodlums of the dis- 
trict had a habit of pounding the senses 
out of some particularly helpless 
specimen of the race. These were the 


‘ only cases in which we had witnesses, 


and they were many and_ vociferous. 
The judge made it all as funny as possi- 
ble, and his*decision was always in- 
tended to be the climax of the joke. 

We had two “lawyers” who habitu- 
ated the place. The police would 
apparently tip them off as to prisoners 
who had a little money, and they 
would secure @ continuance and under- 
take a farcical “defence.” 

Our paper discouraged cub reporters 
from undertaking to reform the world 
—very properly. My business was 
to lie in wait for possible sensations. 
The biggest sensation of all, the hideous 
rottenness of the whole system, was 
never touched. 

Well, all that was years ago. Has 
the world improved since? I hope so. 
I understand that they have had a 
political clean-up in St. Louis since 
then. Heaven knows that they needed 
it. 

I am only premising that something 


of the same situation remains in every 
city in the United States, and I am 
very sure that our respected Com- 
missioner has touched on a serious 
situation. 

Every one whom I ever talked with 
who knew anything at all about the 
actual conditions and requirements, 
agreed with me that the way to reform 


_ lay through, first, the appointment of 


many more judges; sécond, more pub- 
licity. The best intending judge can 
do little to analyze and make a just 


‘decision on thirty or forty cases at a 
“Monday session. The judge does not 


need to be a great jurist. Perhaps the 


_less he knows about the law the better! 


He needs to be a big-hearted, whole- 
souled man, acquainted with the dis- 
trict and respected there. It is my 
own belief that every police station 
should have a justice’s court attached. 
The justice, of course, should not be a 
member of the police department, or 
in any way amenable to it. The 
absence of this arrangement makes a 
practical police judge of the captain 
of the station. 

It is not difficult to appoint more 
police justices and determine their 
jurisdiction. But the matter of pub- 
licity is far more difficult. Whenever 
publicity does touch the affairs of 
these courts, it is with a kind of play- 
to-the-galleries, weak sentimentality 
that is almost as disgusting as the 
original evil. The cases are sordid. 
The mass of the offenders are in- 
sensate brutes— male and female, 
the female averaging the worst. They 
need fine handling. There is no place 
for sentimentality. But there is no 
place where injustice is more terribly 
tragic. A police court “record” is 
damning evidence, and that first case 
needs the wisdom of a Solomon and 
the grace of a lover of humanity. 

We are much troubled over the 
reformation of our higher courts, but 
the unsensational affairs of our lower 
courts is where reform should begin. 
It is there that the nation shows itself 
just or unjust to its more humble 
citizens. 
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Here is thy footstool, and there rest thy feet 

Where live the poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 

When I try to bow to thee, my obeisance cannot reach down 

To the depth where thy feet rest among the poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 

Pride can never approach to where thou walkest 

In the clothes of the humble among the poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 

My heart can never find its way to where thou keepest company 

With the companionless among the poorest, the lowliest and the lost. ~ 
From the Gitanjali of Rabindranath Tagore, 


Macmillan and Company. 





“COMMONWEALTH” 
B. & P. R.R. 


By WESTON HOLME 


. ES, sir, the ‘Commy’ was 
broken up for old iron last 
month! She’s gone the way 
of all flesh and good engines,” 

said Conductor York laughingly, evi- 

dently in answer to some query from 

a passenger on his train. 

“Oh, don’t say that; it makes me 
feel like Methuselah!” said the ques- 
tioner. “Did you know Martin Henry 
who used to ‘fire? on her? And 
Cotton, the engineer?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Conductor York, 
“when I first come on to the railroad 
as a lad I knew ’em both. Cotton 
was afterwards put on a switchin’ 
engine in the yard at Providence. 
He got pretty old. I have lost sight 
of Henry for some time. He was a 
good feller, but he left the railroad a 
good many years ago, I understand, 
under some cloud or other, I don’t 
know for just what. He was always 
a good-hearted feller though, and I 
always liked him and felt sorry when 
things seemed to go wrong. Well, 
I am glad to have seen you again, sir,” 
and Conductor York passed on through 
the train. 

The passenger was a tall, gray- 
haired man, somewhat under fifty, 
with the cast of features that would 
stamp him in the eyes of most ob- 
servers as belonging to one or the other 
of the learned professions, possibly a 


physician. Evidently he had found a 
former acquaintance in the conductor, 
and the reply to his queries caused a 
quick look of half amusement and half 
sadness to come over his features. 
As the conductor left him he turned 
towards the window and, as if struck 
by some sudden remembrance, looked 
quickly and intently at the scene be- 
yond and below the train’s course, 
then leaned back quietly with his gaze 
still fixed outwards as the train sped 
across a lofty arched stone viaduct 
high above the surrounding country. 

Far below the railroad, in the fore- 
ground, stood a picturesque old stone 
cotton-mill, its windows already be- 
ginning to twinkle with the lights of 
the operatives at work in the late 
November afternoon. Beyond rose 
a high, noble sweep of hill topped by a 
solitary tree silhouetted against the 
darkening sky; and farther still to- 
wards the west, a softly rolling country 
lost itself in the dim distance, bathed 
in the afterglow of the sun, which had 
sunk below the horizon. Above all 
hung the clear crescent of the young 
moon, a solitary planet glittering near 
it. 

The scene that met his gaze har- 
monized with the passenger’s mood, 
and lent itself to revery. His ex- 
pression became more grave and 
deeply thoughtful, and his eyes had 
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the look of one whose thoughts 
are far away from the present. The 
opened book which he had been readin 
lay forgotten in his lap. Some chord 
of memory had been struck. Of what 
was he thinking? 


Jeffery Brandon was the son of a 
famous physician in Boston. In the 
late fifties Dr. Brandon was still living 
in the older aristocratic part of the 
town, which was already beginning to 
show signs of the coming metamor- 
phosis of the quiet residential streets 
into the busy thoroughfares of the 
great and bustling metropolis of later 
years. 

Following the threatened removal 
of his fine old house by the city au- 
thorities in the march of modern im- 
provements, Dr. Brandon decided to 
build in an entirely new part of the 
city, which consisted of a network of 
newly laid out streets, at that time 
scarcely more than a desert of sand 
and gravel, but destined in after years 
to become in its turn one of the most 
fashionable residential portions of the 
rapidly growing city. The house 
which Dr. Brandon erected there 
backed upon the terminus — long since 
removed — of the Boston & Providence 
Railroad. This decision of the 
doctor was naturally a cause of 
criticism by well-meaning friends, who 

ueried, “Why on earth does Dr. 
randon move so far out of town?” 
accompanying their remarks by dubi- 
ous, shakings of the head and prog- 
nostications of future regret on his part. 

The opinions of his friends have, 
however, little to do with this story. 
Their disapproval was the conserva- 
tive thought of maturity, and serves 
only as a contrast to the attitude of 
mind of the boy Jeffery, then a lad of 
some eight or nine summers. To him 
the position of his new home sug- 
gested only glorious possibilities of 
more intimate relations with people 
and things which heretofore had been 
placed in the realm of the Unap- 
proachable and Unattainable. 

From his earliest recollection, a 


(Continued on page 419) 
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locomotive had been to him a thing of 
fascination and delight, and the beings 
who guided their action were heroes 
of his imagination whom hitherto he 
had gazed at from a distance with 
respect not unmixed with awe, without 
hope of more intimate acquaintance. 
Here, then, was his opportunity! His 
father had placed him just outside the 
gates of this locomotive Paradise. 
It was now possible to peep through 
the bars and perhaps later enter. 

In the meantime, from the back 
windows of his new home the boy 
spent hours in watching the coming 
and going of the trains, the shifting 
of cars, the “making up”’ of the freight 
trains, and learned to know the en- 
gines by their names— for they had 
names in those days, not merely the 
stupid, unmeaning numbers of later 
years. Whistle, bell and “puff” be- 
came as familiar and distinctive sounds 
to him as the voices of friends; and 
before many months had passed, the 
boy, sitting at his bed-room window 
dreaming and listening, had learned 
to recognize each individual engine 
as it passed in or out below him on its 
daily routine of travel. 

A peculiar little fellow, Jeffery, in 
some ways; rather solitary and not 
fond of the rougher games in which his 
few boy friends indulged. His quick 
imagination invested these iron ac- 
quaintances with a human spirit, and 
many an imaginary conversation he 
held as he wandered among them, 
criticizing freely any action on their 
part of which he did not fully approve. 
Indignation filled his soul one day as 
a large and favorite locomotive 
suddenly without warning squirted hot 
water out of its cylinders in close 

roximity to him. This action called 
orth a sharp protest on the part of 
Jeffery, who underhis breath exclaimed, 
‘*Providence,’ ‘Providence,’ aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself to do anything so 
rude?” 

The “New York” had special dis- 
tinction in Jeffery’s mind, for a few 
years before it had carried away his 
oldest brother from the camp to the 
seat of war. Jeffery well remembered 


































HE average opera-goer who sits 
back in his orchestra chair 
and complacently watches the 
first performance of any modern 

grand opera has but slight conception 
of the weeks and even months of 
preparation which have preceded the 
finished spectacle, which to his eye 
moves so smoothly that it might be 
the hundredth presentation instead 
of the premiére. The process is an 
entirely different one from that which 
is followed in a dramatic or musical 
comedy production. Infinitely more 
care must be taken, for there must be 
a readiness and a precision which the 
ordinary manager never dreams of 
attaining at so early a stage. 
Oftentime he is satisfied when he 
gives a carte blanche order to a scene 
painter and a costumer, and engages 
his actors through an agency, much as 
he would his cook or housemaid at 
an employment office. Then when 
his players have barely learned their 
lines and accustomed themselves to 
the different exits and entrances, to 
use stage parlance, he “tries it on the 
dog,” which means that he sends his 
troupe over a one-night-stand circuit 
to give a series of performances which 
really amount to nothing more than 
i final dress rehearsals. Each subse- 
; quent hearing finds a line, a situation 
or a bit of business changed, until at 





FRAME-MAKING IN THE CARPENTER SHOP 


THE STAGING OF GRAND OPERA 


By EDWARD W. LOWREY 


last the piece has been whipped suffi- 
ciently into shape to make it ready for 
the attention of the Metropolitan 
press, or, more important still, the 
dreaded first-night audience. 

In the case of grand opera such a 
course is out of the question. The 
exigencies of the present subscription 
system make it difficult, except in 
the case of an extraordinary success, 








JOSEPH URBAN, GENERAL STAGE DIRECTOR 
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CUTTING SCENERY 


to present the same work more than 
once to the same series of subscribers. 
Therefore, in the American opera 
houses the average novelty is not sung 
more than five or six times at the most 
in a single season. And yet more 
must be spent in the way of costumes 
and scenic effects than would stage 
two ordinary musical plays, destined 
te be performed seven times a week 
throughout an entire season. 

Last year in all eight operas were 
added to the repertory of the Boston 
Opera Company, and of them five, 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Louise,” “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” “La Foret 
Bleue,” and “Don Giovanni,” called 
for very elaborate scenery and effects. 
Two others: “The Secret of Suzanne” 
and “Djamileh,” although one-act 
pieces requiring but a single setting, 
were given their full share of attention. 
This season, while fewer novelties 
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will be offered, those announced 
for presentation will involve an 
even greater proportionate out- 
lay. The first new production, 
that of Fevrier’s ‘‘Monna 
Vanna,” which was given for the 
first time in America on Decem- 
ber 5, was one of such elabo- 
rateness, of such absolute fidelity 
to the period, and, withal, of 
such high artistic worth, that 
it set a new mark in the matter 
of American stage production and 
gave the Boston Opera House 
a place in the foremost rank 
among the lyric theaters of the 
world. 

And yet how few members 
of the applausively appreciative 
audience realized that the series 
of truly gorgeous pictures which 
were brought into view repre- 
sented the thought and labor of 
more than six months on the 
part of General Stage Director 
Joseph Urban and his able corps 
of assistants. 

It was in March last, just before 


the close of the season, that 
Director Russell announced that 
“Monna Vanna” would be one 


of this year’s foremost novelties. 
The last curtain had barely rung 
down before Mr. Urban began to 
plan for the productions to come, 
and as his method of procedure is 
rather unique, an account of its 
working out holds much of interest 
for the opera-goer to whom the re- 
gion back of the footlights is one of 
romance and mystery. 

Mr. Urban’s first step is to fa- 
miliarize himself thoroughly with 
the opera to be given, not from its 
musical side, but in its dramatic and 
pictorial forms, its characters and 
their relations to each other, the 
period represented, and, of course, 


the central theme. This done he 
proceeds to make sketches of the 
scenes, and in turn these sketches 


take form in models in miniature of 
the settings to come, complete in 
shading and lighting, and all other 
effects down to the minutest 
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detail. Then follows the drawing of 
costume plates for every character, 
every chorus person and every super 
called tor in the production, replete 
in such minor parts as slippers, girdles 
and hats, designed to blend in and 
form part of one harmonious whole 
when the picture is finally completed. 
To these matters Mr. Urban gives 
his personal attention and last sum- 
mer he treated similarly in turn 
“ Monna Vanna,” “ Die Meistersinger”’ 
and “Francesca da Rimini,” tasks 
which occupied his time until the 
end of July, when the different me- 
chanical departments of the Opera 
House began to resume their activi- 
ties. As each set of sketches and de- 
signs were finished, they were sub- 
mitted to Director Russell in Europe, 
for, of course, his approval was neces- 
sary before the actual work could 
begin. 
By midsummer these preliminaries 
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had been attended to and all was in 
readiness to commence the real labor 
connected with the new productions. 
However, of the number and variety 
of departments for which plans have 
to be made the average person is quite 
ignorant, and few who enter the 
Boston Opera House have any idea 
of the varied industries which are 
housed beneath its roof. They do not 
know that there is a carpenter shop, 
a property shop, a dressmaking and 
millinery department, a shoemaker’s 
room, a wigmaker who is constantly 
busy, and an electrical room with an 
equipment for a fair-sized town. No 
other theater or opera house in 
America is so splendidly equipped as 
the Boston Opera home, for nowhere 
else is there sufficient room to carry 
on all these branches of the work in 
the theater building. Hence the ease 
with which Mr. Urban can oversee 
(Continued on page 423) 
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the cold, gray December day when he 
said “good-bye” to the soldier brother, 
his hero, who never returned; and 
whenever he saw the “New York” 
afterwards in those years he would 
say under his breath, “ ‘New York,’ 
why didn’t you bring back my 
brother?” 

Another favorite of the yard was 
“Pancks,” the little switching engine, 
true type of its famous Dickens pred- 
ecessor: important, bustling, clamorous; 
snorting, hissing and puffing about the 
yard; pulling acarhere, pushing another 
there, its ridiculous little wheels often 
scampering about with a velocity en- 
tirely out of proportion to the distance 
ever traversed by the funny little 
locomotive, whose antics Jeffery never 
wearied of watching. 


Then there was the cat-voiced 


“Leopard,” whose piercing shrieks at 
night roused the ire of those who lived 
anywhere in the neighborhood; the 


sweet-belled “Sharon” and “Fox- 
boro,” whose tones in Jeffery’s mind 
suggested ladylike qualities and ap- 
pealed to the boy’s musical ear. 
Lastly, the favorite “Whistler” on the 
night freight, a noble masculine en- 
gine whose splendid baritone used to 
thrill Jeffery as he listened at his win- 
dow at dusk until the voice became 
fainter and fainter and finally died 
away, leaving the boy with a sense of 
wistful loneliness while straining to 
hear as the locomotive sped on its way. 

His daily visits to the railroad yard 
finally attracted the attention of a 
worthy man afterwards known as 
“Ned Moore,” the switch-tender, who 
occupied a small shanty used as a 
shelter in cold and rainy weather, and 
as a retreat in the old fellow’s moments 
of leisure when not occupied in switch- 
ing engines and cars as they passed 
to and fro in “making up” the trains. 
His curiosity was evidently aroused 
by the frequent visits of the lad who 


showed so much interest in the work 
of the yard, and one day he beckoned to 
Jeffery to come in and sit down. 
Delighted at the thought of being 
taken into the “inner circle,” as it 
were, of his new acquaintance, Jeffery 
gladly obeyed, and by the almost red- 
hot little stove, in a stifling atmosphere 
of bad tobacco smoke, began a series 
of daily visits between the sessions of 
his school, a fact which excited an old 
mulatto servant in the doctor’s house- 
hold to the point of questioning Jeffery 
as to what he was going to do with the 
apples which he usually took from the 
kitchen table before running out at 
the back gate. “Oh, one for myself 
and one for my pocket,” cried Jeffery 
as he scampered off with his daily 
offering to his newly-found friend. 

Many the discussions upon the com- 
parative merits of individual locomo- 
tives in that little cabin. “I don’t 
think much of ‘Iron Horse’s’ puff, 
do you, Mr. Moore?” said Jeffery 
one day, very seriously; and then 
added with a disregard of gender, 
“She’s got a pretty good bell and 
whistle; but I don’t think her puff is 
as good as the ‘Camel’s,’ and yet she 
is a great deal bigger engine.” And 
then Jeffery showed his friend with 
pride his cherished “Engine Book,” 
with its list of locomotives and their 
characteristics carefully tabulated to 
“good,” “bad” and “indifferent,” as 
the infinite amusement of the switch- 
tender and complete satisfaction of 
the boy. 

Poor old “Ned Moore,” one of 
the unnamed heroes, who a few 
years later when at his post was 
struck down and carried dying to 
the hospital with both legs crushed 
by an engine which came upon 
him unexpectedly. Kind old friend, 
whom the boy never forgot as the one 
who led the way to even greater 
delights in his locomotive world. 
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Visits to the old switchman satisfied 
to a certain extent the longing in the 
boy’s breast to be in the midst of the 
life made by the great creatures he 
loved; but his ambition vaulted higher. 
He would never be satisfied until he had 
ridden in an engine and had learned 
to know those whom he had always 
regarded with respect, almost rever- 
ence. At last his opportunity came. 
It must have been not long after the 
assassination of President Lincoln, for 
in later years Jeffery had the distinct 
recollection of wearing at the time 
one of the hideous black rosettes, with 
a tintype of the martyr President in 
the center, affected by children and 
adults as a badge of mourning. This 
rosette was the “Open sesame” to a 
friendship with one who unlocked the 
door of his locomotive Paradise and 
bade the boy enter, there to find the 
delights that his young heart had 
craved so long; a friendship that was 
the beginning of a love and trust be- 
tween a middle-aged man and a young 
lad, the memory of which never faded 
from the mind of either, when lapse 
of time and change of circumstances 
had separated the two. 

It came about in this way: 

One day upon his return home 
from the morning session of his school, 
Jeffery, glancing out, saw something 
which made him start, then run 
to the window. There stood in the 
sunlight, resplendent with brass 
and red and gold paint (the fashion 
in those days), a magnificent new 
engine in the freight yard directly 
behind the house. Looking more 
closely Jeffery could discern the name 
“Commonwealth” in large metal let- 
ters under the engine cab. With a 
bound he rushed downstairs and out 
through ‘the back gate across the 
street to the freight yard, where he 
was not long in scrambling up into 
the cattle pen beyond which the loco- 
motive was standing. The floor of 
the pen brought him about on a level 
with the upper step of the engine, then 
lazily standing smoking and steaming 
until such time as it should begin to 
make up its train. At first Jeffery 


saw no one in the cab of the engine; 
but as he came nearer, a man dressed 
in his working garb of blue overalls 
and jacket came to the edge of the 
cab, and looking at the boy and then 
at the Lincoln mourning badge on 
Jeffery’s coat, said with a pleasant 
smile and a kindly look in his blue 
eyes, “What yer got there, sonny? 
Won’t yer come in?” Jeffery’s heart 
leaped within him as he accepted the 
man’s offer, hardly believing that he 
had at last reached the goal of his 
fondest wishes, and it was not long 
before the two were exchanging ques- 
tions and answers that told of the 
interest of the boy and the kindly 
response of the man to the child’s 
happy eagerness to learn all he could 
of the world into which he had been 
finally introduced. 

“My name’s Martin Henry, and 
I am the fireman of this engine. 
What’s yours, sonny?” said the man. 

“Jeffery Brandon, and I live over 
in that house,” said Jeffery, pointing 
to his home. 

“Well,” said Henry, evidently 
drawn to the boy at first sight, “I am 
glad to see you; and you can come out 
every day if you like, for we shall 
always be standing here for the New 
York freight, and we don’t leave until 
one o'clock, so you'll have time. 
Here comes Cotton, the engineer, now, 
back from his walk around town while 
we are waiting here; so we'll have to 
be off soon.” 

Cotton, the engineer, a fine-looking, 
stalwart, middle-aged: man, then ap- 
peared at the step of the engine, into 
which he lightly clambered, nodded 
pleasantly to Jeffery, who, after a few 
words of greeting and farewell, jumped 
from the engine, said “Good-bye”’ to 
his newly-made friend, and waving a 
joyful adieu, which was answered by a 
smile and‘a salute, the little fellow 
scampered across the street in a state 
of excitement, in the height of which 
later he poured out his heart to his 
parents, telling them of the wonderful 
features of the new locomotive, and 
of the kindness of his new friend. 
Then running to the window again not 




















long afterwards, with beating heart he 
watched the noble engine as, promptly 
at one o’clock, slowly and with dignity 
it pulled the “New York Freight” 
out of the yard. 

The next day at the appointed hour 
Jeffery appeared at the back gate 
and sprang across the street and up 
to the “Commonwealth” as it again 
stood at its post. A cordial “Come 
in!” from Henry, and Jeffery slipped 
across the cattle pen into the engine 
cab, where upon the suggestion of 
Henry he jumped up to the fireman’s 
seat prepared for an hour’s enjoy- 
ment. 

“How would you like to rub up 
them brasses along the boiler while 
I stir up the fire, Jeffery?” said Henry, 
putting a large piece of cotton waste 
into the boy’s hand. Hearing his 
joyful assent, he added, “Go out along 
the running board then and rub up 
the brass bands; only look out not to 
tumble off. I'll call you in when we 
have to start up.” 

For the next fifteen minutes Jeffery 
was busily occupied and returned to 
the cab radiant, in spite of dirty hands 
and face, ready for any other work 
which his friend had to offer, while 
glancing back with pride at his handi- 
work, as the brass bands of the boiler 
shone in the sun. 

“Guess your mother’ll wonder what 
you’ve been up to when you go home!” 
said Henry. “You'll have to have 
some overalls like mine if you come 
out every day.” A bright idea, which 
Jeffery adopted at the earliest mo- 
ment, as soon as the fingers of a loving 
mother could fashion the wished-for 
garments. 

As these daily visits became more 
and more frequent, the curiosity of 
Jeffery’s father was naturally aroused 
as to what sort of company his son 
was cultivating. So one day, without 
Jeffery’s knowledge, he went out to 
the “Commonwealth” and introduced 
himself to Martin Henry, with the 
result that Dr. Brandon returned and 
said to his wife, “Jeffery is in good 
hands. The man is a good fellow, and 
we have not the least reason to feel 
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rome vp phe experience will do the 
od. 

The old mulatto servant, however, 
was not so easily pleased, Jeffery’s 
appearance after his return from his 
daily routine of rubbing brasses being 
such as to scandalize her regard for 
appearances. “Please the livin’ good- 
ness, dear chile” (a favorite expres- 
sion), “look at them finger nails! 
S’posin’ you was to break yo’ arm, and 
any one was to see them hands and 
nails, and say, ‘That’s Dr. Brandon’s 
chile!’” Such sentiments had little 
weight in Jeffery’s mind; he only 
gloried in his sense of good work upon 
the great engine that he had learned 
to love like some human creature. 

Day after day the visits continued, 
rain or shine, the boy never so happy 
as when after the morning school 
session he ran home, donned his over- 
alls, ran across the street to receive 
the hearty greeting of his friend, and 
then proceeded to his duties, occa- 
sionally resting on the fireman’s seat, 
and at times pulling the bell rope when 
directed by Henry, as the “Common- 
wealth” moved about the freight 
yard switching the cars in the process 
of making up the train. 

The conductor and brakemen of 
the train finally were brought into the 
circle of Jeffery’s friends. They fre- 
quently congregated in the engine 
cab discussing the various interests 
of their work, the boy sitting quietly 
drinking in all that was said. One of 
the brakemen, rather a rough, al- 
though kind-hearted fellow, was in- 
clined at times to use language not 
best for a boy to hear; but in after 
years Jeffery remembered, and always 
with a feeling of gratitude, that at 
such times a quiet word from Henry 
to the man was always sufficient to 
turn the subject into a different chan- 
nel, and to make the boy realize that 
some one was watching over him with 
a quiet sense of protection, the full 
meaning of which he naturally could 
not then comprehend. He only felt a 
perfect trust and dependence on the 
strength of one older than himself, and 
the little fellow grew to lovehis friend. 
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And what of the effect upon the 
man? As day by day Jeffery came 
bounding across the street with beam- 
ing face, and took his seat in the cab 
with a comfortable look of possession, 
Henry’s kindly heart warmed to- 
wards the lad who had thus suddenly 
and unexpectedly come into his daily 
life. Wife and child, whom he loved 
well, he had at home at the end of his 
daily journey; but this little visitor, 
coming from another walk in life, 

ssessing some quality which, without 

is knowing why, drew the boy closely 
to him, seemed to be of different 
mould, and as the days went by and 
a closer companionship grew, the 
man’s heart was strongly stirred, and 
he loved his little friend as something 
very dear and apart from others. He 
watched with jealous care lest anything 
should occur in the speech or actions 
of others who might be with them to 
sully the innocence of the young life 
that had come into his. His anxiety 
that “Jeffy,” as he finally came to 
call the boy, should “grow up good,” 
was expressed in many different ways 
in their talks together in the intervals 
of work upon the great engine. 

One day Jeffery brought to Henry 
a gift, which had been the result of 
long thought on the lad’s part as to 
what he could do to adequately 
express his affection. A large briar- 
wood pipe was finally purchased 
as a result of his massing together all 
of his small earnings; and, intent 
upon his object, the boy ran across 
to the “Commonwealth” as usual, 
sprang into the cab and seating him- 
self, held out the gift to his friend 
silently, but with radiant face. Henry 
stopped, looked at the pipe, then at 
the boy, and with softening eyes 
placed his hands on his little friend’s 
shoulders, shook him gently and, with 
a break in his voice, said, “Jeffy, what 
am I going to do to you?” Then 
after a pause he said earnestly, “I 
want you to be a good man: — I don’t 
want you to smoke, — nor to drink, 
nor to swear. I smoke and I swear,— 
because I can’t help it; but I don’t 
drink, and I don’t want you to do none 
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of ’em,” and he looked deep into the 
boy’s eyes and tightened his grasp on 
his shoulders. Jeffery answered not a 
word but looked steadfastly at his 
friend with glowing, hero-worshipping 
eyes; and Henry knew that the boy 
had drunk in every word and would 
never forget that day. 

Alas! that the impulse and pas- 
sionate desire of the man to keep the 
pure soul of the boy he loved from 
future harm should not have been 
strong enough to enable him to resist 
in after years the temptation to 
which he gave way. Nevertheless, 
the recording Angel that day put 
down that simple, loving act to Henry’s 
credit, and doubtless weighed it well 
in the balance against the weakness 
that often comes with a loving nature 
when pain and sorrow have left their 
impress upon it. 

nd so the days and weeks slipped 
happily by. In the intervals between 
his work of cleaning the brasses, 
the boy would enter the cab and learn 
from his friend the methods of run- 
ning the engine; how to open the throt- 
tle valve in starting; how to swing 
forward or back the great reversing 
lever, to empty the cylinders of water 
when in motion; and especially what 
to do in case of danger ahead when 
necessary to signal with the whistle 
to the brakeman to “down brakes,” 
for in those days nothing was known 
of the “Westinghouse brake,” a much 
less cumbersome and infinitely more 
efficient method of bringing a train 
to a standstill than the old one, in 
which a few seconds’ loss of time 
often meant disaster and death. 

On one occasion Jeffery had a vivid 
lesson of the necessity for quickness 
and presence of mind in case of danger. 

The “Commonwealth” had one 
day been “changed off” and placed 
upon the afternoon passenger train. 
To Jeffery’s great delight he had re- 
ceived the consent of his parents to 
accept Henry’s invitation to go to his 
home. It was an afternoon in early 
summer, just after the close of his 
school. Jeffery, on the tiptoe of 
excitement, ran down to the “Com- 


(Continued on page 428) 
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each step which his assistants take. 
So highly interesting are the workings 
of these different sections of the whole 
that I shall tell of them more in detail. 

As its name implies, the carpenter 


shop provides the wooden frames 
which back the scenery. The car- 
penters construct all furniture re- 


I 


Much more interesting, because less 
familiar, is the property shop on the 
floor beneath. Here are found workers 
in brass and in plaster, but chiefly in 
papier maché, which can be made to 
resemble any other substance. Seem- 
ingly gold salvers piled high with 
luscious peaches and pears and grapes 





THE BALLET 


quired, regardless of the period, and 
with equal deftness can turn out a 
“dummy” piano or a_ triumphal 
chariot for a returning warrior. The 
visitor to the spacious carpenter shop 
is greeted by the buzzing of the saws, 
the turning of the lathes and the music 
of the hammer, and for the nonce is 
seemingly transported far from a tem- 
ple of art. 





DRESSING ROOM 

are really of paper, cast in a single 
mould, but colored so naturally that 
they deceive the sharpest eye. A 
visit to the property store-room, where 
all the “props”? are kept which are 
not in current use, is much like a ram- 
ble through an old curiosity shop, 
for nearly everything under the sun 
seems to be lying on the shelves. 
There are the great candlesticks which 
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THE CARPENTER SHOP 


adorn the altar in the church scene in 
“Tosca,” and the censers which the 
acolytes carry, as well as the Madonna 
and the jewels which adorn the statue, 
which play so prominent a part in 
“The Jewels of the Madonna.” There 
is the geographical globe which Dr. 
Faust apostrophizes in the first scene 
of the Gounod opera, and the spinning 
wheel at which Marguerite sits when 
he sees her in the vision. Hanging 
on a nail are the links of sausage 
which Father Peter brings home to 
the hungry Hansel and Gretel, and 
up on the topmost shelf, carefully 
folded and put away, are the wings of 
the angels who ascend and descend 
the golden stairs. The orange tree 
loaded with its golden fruit, and the 
blossoming vines which cover the 
walls of Carmela’s garden in the 
second act of “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” bespeak the skill of the prop- 
erty craftsmen. 

For the production of ‘“Monna 


Vanna,” one of the most interesting 
contributions from the property shop 
were the banners which, as trophies 
of other victories, adorned Prinzivalle’s 
tent in the second act. They were 
torn and burned and mutilated and 
smeared with grime to give them the 
appearance of age, and yet before 
this ageing process was resorted to, 
they had been glaringly fresh and 
new. 

The dressmaking department, where 
costumes for both men and women 
are cqnstantly being altered to suit 
the individual wearer, — for the Car- 
men of to-day may be fifty pounds 
heavier than the one of last season,— 
is in charge of Mme. Marthe, the 
wordrobe mistress, and M. Muelle, a 
real French man dressmaker.  Al- 
though nearly all the costumes are 
made in one of the large theatrical 
manufactories in Italy, almost in- 
variably they have to be changed 
considerably when they arrive in 
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CUTTING SCENERY 


Boston, and so there is constant work 
for a corps of seamstresses. 

Shoes are a very necessary part of 
stage apparel, and so there is a shoe- 
maker and a fully equipped shop, and 
it would seem that in the course of a 
season Mr. Ricci, who presides there, 
turns out a greater variety of footwear 
than many of the large factories, for, 
of course, he does not confine himself 
to the prevailing modes. Perhaps 
only yesterday he shod the last one 
of the soldiers whom Radames led to 
victory in the opera of “Aida,” the 
scene of which is laid in the Egypt of at 
least 1000 B.C., while to-day he is 
fashioning sandals for one Samson of 
even earlier date, and to-morrow his 
task will be that of fitting a dainty 
satin slipper to the nimble foot of a 
ballet dancer. 

The wigmaker likewise finds plenty 
of the spice of life in his work, for in 
turn he coifs a prima donna in the 


period of powder and patches, supplies 
raven locks to a blonde chorus girl 
who must appear as an olive-skinned 
daughter of Italy, or to reverse the 
proceeding makes of a natural brun- 
ette a tow-headed Gretchen, without 
having to resort to the use of peroxide. 
He too manages to keep busy from 
morning till night, for his hundreds of 
wigs must be kept brushed and some 
of them in curl, and in his leisure 
moments the stock must be replenished. 

Such are some of the different de- 
partments whose needs Mr. Urban 
has to consider before the material 
preparations are begun. And so when 
in August the carpenters reported for 
duty they found awaiting them blue- 
printed documents quite as carefully 
drawn up and accurately scaled as 
though they had called for the con- 
struction of palaces of the real instead of 
the mimic variety. First the different 
frames were cut and joined and the 
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canvas was stretched and tacked, the 
openings were left for the windows and 
doors, and gradually there began to 
appear a semblance of Mr. Urban’s 
ideas. 

Finally, one day, the different parts 
were assembled and then the creator 
was able to see his picture, not glow- 
ing in warmth and color as he had 
imagined it, however, for no brush 
had been put to the canvas as yet. 
Then followed a series of trimmings 
and fittings, of changes and readjust- 
ments, such as the addition of a pillar, 
or the relieving of a blank wall with 
an imaginary tapestry, until at last 
the foundations for the real pictures 
were completed to the satisfaction of 
the designer. 

The scenic studio for the Boston 
Opera Company, located at Swamp- 
scott, from the outside looks like nothing 


but a long, low, whitewashed shed. 
No passer-by would suspect that 
therein men are at work endeay- 
oring to carry out the pictorial 
part of the intentions of some of 
the greatest musical genuises of a!| 
ages. The interior looks like an 
painter’s workshop, except for iis 
unusual size, the floor space being 
about one hundred and fifty | 
seventy-five feet. The roof res: 
only on the walls without other 
support of any kind, for the floor 
affords the only easel for the giga 
tic canvases which are painted the: 
The brushes and the palettes, both 
of unusual size in proportion to t] 
canvas and the easel, call for co: 
siderable strength from the worke: 
particularly when it is necessary to 
literally mop the canvas with 
brushes heavy with paint. The 
speed with which the men work 
extraordinary, for frequently to get 
the desired effect, one color must be 
applied on top of another before 
the first has had a chance to dry, 
and for this reason the haste of the 
process has been likened to a game 
of polo. This, then, is the scene of 
the final stage in the preparation of 
the scenery, and once the sets are 
finished, back they go to the opera 
house. 

Then begin seemingly endless “light 
rehearsals,” for to obtain his effects 
Mr. Urban depends as much upon the 
proper lighting as upon the scener) 
itself. To quote him from a recent 
article written for The Opera Magazine 
“The skilful scenic painter must paint, 
as it were, with light. In former times 
it was the custom to indicate the effects 
of light on the scenery by actual colors 
Now, -however, we have the light 
itself, for the modern stage can suppl 
an astonishingly correct imitation of 
sunlight, moonlight or even lamplight. 
Under the new lighting conditions, the 
colors in stage scenery are no longe: 
constant. They change like the colors 
of nature itself. They suggest the 
real as well as the ideal, truth as well 
as fantasy. Hence all scenic painting 
must begin with a careful study of the 

















lighting effects. The colors must be 
put on so that they will suggest, under 
the influence of light, not only ma- 
terials, but atmosphere, distance, and 
the various relations of space. A 
scene which looks quite natural in 
moonlight may be full of false shadows 
when exposed totheglareof astagesun.” 

To get all of his effects Mr. Urban 
employs electric lights with globes of 
four different colors: white, amber, 
blue and red, and it is by making 
combinations of these that he attains 
the marvelous lighting for which 
Boston opera productions are now 
famous. But before perfection is 
reached there must be a deal of ex- 
perimenting, trying one color or one 
combination after the other, care- 
fully noting the effect of each change. 
These are the light rehearsals, and 
their importance is almost as con- 
siderable as the mise-en-scene and 
dress rehearsals which follow next. 
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Of the weeks which the artists spend 
in learning a new role, of the many 
weary mornings which conductor and 
orchestra must pass before they are 
masters of an unfamiliar score, of the 
chorus practices and the final re- 
hearsals with and without costumes, 
the general public is fairly familiar. 
It is the attention which now is given 
to the seemingly less important part of 
opera production which I have treated, 
—the things which ordinarily are 
taken for granted. And so, kind 
reader, if your patience has not been 
exhausted ere now, when next you 
are present, and the curtain rises on a 
scene of unusual beauty, do not be 
chary of your applause, but remember 
that somewhere in the wings are 
standing men the who have foreseen 
all this beauty for you, and so do not 
be afraid of telling them that 
their labor has not been in 
vain. 





ITHOUT doubt Mrs. H. H. 

A. Beach is one of the fore- 

most American composers 

and pianists. Her work has 
always been a source of pride to 
musical America and a possession so 
treasured by musical New England 
that we take pleasure in noting here 
her recent success in Leipzig and in 
Hamburg. There are few women 
composers — almost none — who have 
written symphonies for full orchestra 
that can be reckoned with seriously. 
It is safe to say that no other American 
woman has written what might be 
called a considerable symphony. Aside 
from this fact and disregarding na- 
tionality or sex, Mrs. Beach has 


written one of the notable symphonies 
of recent years. 

On November 22, 1913, the Win- 
derstein Orchestra of Leipzig (Theo- 
dore Spiering conductor, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach pianist) gave the following 
program: 
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PROGRAM 
1. Amy Beacu: Symphonie E-Moll, 
Op. 32. 
(1) Allegro con fuoco. 
(2) Alla Siciliana — Allegro vivace. 
(3) Lento con molto espressione. 
(4) Allegro di molto. 
2. Amy Beacu: Klavier-Konzert Cis- 
Moll, Op. 45. 
(1) Allegro moderato. 
(2) Scherzo — Perpetuum mobile. 
(3) Largo — Allegro con scioltezza. 
3. Huco Kaun: Am Rhein, Ouver- 
ture, Op. go. 
All three works for the first time. 


On December 2, 1913, the Ham- 
burg Music Association, with Theo- 
dore Spiering as director and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach as pianist, gave the 
following program: 


PROGRAM 


1. Amy Beacu: Symphonie E-Moll, 
Op. 32. 
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1) Allegro con fuoco. 

2) Alla Siciliana — Allegro vivace. 

3) Lento con molto espressione. 

4) Allegro di molto. 

(zum I. Male in Hamburg.) 
PausE 
2. Amy Beacu: Kalvier-Konzert Cis- 
Moll, Op. 45. 





(1) Allegro moderato. 

(2) Scherzo — Perpetuum mobile. 

(3) Largo — Allegro con scioltezza. 
(zum I. Male in Hamburg.) 


The Berlin accounts of these two 
concerts are very enthusiastic and 
commend Mrs. Beach highly. 
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monwealth,” which had been trans- 
ferred to the passenger yard, where, 
under full steam, the noble engine 
was hissing and roaring like some great 
animal impatient to be up and away. 
Jeffery sprang to the cab, greeted 
Cotton:and Henry, jumped onto the 
fireman’s seat and settled himself 
for the journey, elated at the idea 
that this time the “old Commy” 
would be often pushed to express 
speed. 

The signal given, with bell ringing 


. Clamorously, the big engine started 


and soon was running under full 
headway. To Jeffery it seemed that 
the great creature was rejoicing in its 
lighter load and glorying in its speed 
as it dashed through the towns and 
more open country on its way. Several 
miles out of the city the train passed 
over a high stone viaduct near the 
foot of which stood a stone cotton- 
mill. Jeffery, peering from the cab 
window looked from his dizzy height 
down into the space below as the 
engine thundered over the great arches, 
crossed and, with full “exhaust” on 
for the increased grade, powerfully 
panted onwards. That spot was in- 
delibly fixed on Jeffery’s mind forever 
after. 

Suddenly, as he was looking back- 
wards at the valley just crossed, a 
short wild shriek for “down brakes” 
from the “Commonwealth’s” whistle 
brought his gaze quickly back to the 
cab. He saw Cotton jump from his 
seat with pale, fixed face, push in the 
throttle, reverse the great lever and 


again open the throttle to its limit. 
The locomotive seemed to groan and 
totter as her cylinders strained with 
the tremendous back pressure of 
steam. Cold, not with fright, but 
with an awed curiosity, Jeffery, with 
starting eyes, followed the gaze of the 
engineer as he stared ahead. 

At first, from his side of the cab, 
there was apparently nothing to be 
seen but a clear track. A moment 
later from a siding suddenly the huge 
bulk of an immense engine loomed a 
few yards ahead directly in their path, 
backing down upon them. With bated 
breath and a strange sense of fasci- 
nation, Jeffery clutched the back of 
the seat and stared at the oncoming 
engine. Suddenly it stopped, then 
quickly moved in the opposite direc- 
tion and disappeared on the siding. 
The sharp clang of a turning switch, 
the grinding of tightening brakes, and, 
with a tremendous vibration as the 
engineer shut off steam, the “Com- 
monwealth” came to a standstill just 
beyond the switch. 

With a savage flash in his eye as he 
glanced at the other engineer, Cotton 
slammed forward the lever, pulled the 
throttle and again the “Common- 
wealth,” with full “exhaust” roared 
and panted onwards within a few feet 
of the other engine, leaving behind 
them, as the train swept by, the faces 
of two men blanched with fear, stu- 
pidly staring. Not a word was spoken; 
but the grim smile upon Cotton’s face 
spoke volumes for the future of the 
other engineer, whose gross careless- 
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ness had threatened destruction to 
many souls. 

The danger past, Jeffery was con- 
scious of a hand upon his shoulder, and 
glancing upwards, met the gaze of 
Henry, who, with a slow wink of one 
eye and a momentary tightening of 
his grasp, turned back and then pro- 
ceeded to stoke the fires vigorously. 
The rest of the journey passed unevent- 
fully, and Jeffery felt nothing but 
exhilaration and a sense of enjoyment 
at having had a rare experience. 

Later in the day Jeffery accom- 
panied Henry to his home, was intro- 
duced to his wife, an austere-looking 
woman who greeted him not un- 
kindly but grimly, and soon ushered 
him into the rather funereal-looking 
“best chamber,” with its mirror 
veiled in mosquito netting and a 
general air of gloom pervading it. 
The combination of the wife’s solemn 
air and the dismal aspect of the room 
acted like a pall upon Jeffery’s spirits, 
and a strange nervousness and dread 
oppressed the boy. At supper he had 
tried to stuff down some “aérated 
bread,” an unpalatable compound 
which had been provided for him by 
his kind friend for a _ supposedly 
delicate digestion. When Henry’s 
wife grimly declared that she suffered 
from “faint stomach,” and had found 
the bread excellent for such conditions, 
Jeffery, smiling rather wanly, swal- 
lowed his meal with difficulty, heartily 
wishing himself at home, unable, how- 
ever, to understand his feeling of de- 
pression. 

Henry, narrowly watching him, said 
later to his wife, “I am going to sleep 
in the same room with that boy; 
he’s nervous after that narrow 
escape we had,” and later, having seen 
Jeffery safely in bed, lay down by his 
side. 

Jeffery, secure in the presence of 
his friend, soon fell asleep; but it was 
not long before a loud scream startled 
Henry from a doze into a bolt upright 
position, to see in the dimly lighted 
room the boy, terrified and panting, 
with staring eyes and blanched face, 
standing beside him. Henry seized 
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Jeffery in his arms firmly but gently, 
saying, “All right, all right, Jeffery. 
There’s nothing there. Quiet, boy, 
quiet!” and gently holding him in his 
arms, with soothing words the man 
gradually quieted the poor lad until 
at last, sobbing but calmer, he lay 
down to fall again into a troubled sleep. 

With sleepless eyes Henry lay watch- 
ing the boy, who, from time to time, 
suddenly terrified by a vision of an 
immense locomotive bearing down 
crushingly upon him, would with a 
smothered scream convulsively cling 
to his friend, finally to be soothed and 
calmed until exhaustion brought relief 
in deep sleep until the morning. He 
awoke to see Henry gazing at him, 
his kind eyes filled with affectionate 
solicitude; and Jeffery, his heart filled 
with gratitude, flung his arms about 
his friend’s neck, thanked him and 
said, “Oh, Martin, you’re awfully 
good to me!” The man, deeply 
stirred, kissed the boy and said, 
huskily, “God bless you, Jeffery, my 
boy, my boy!” 

A bright, cheerful morning found 
Jeffery again in his usual spirits, and 
apparently none the worse for his 
unpleasant experience of the preceding 
day and night. Bidding Mrs. Henry 
a polite but not wholly reluctant 
adieu, he proceeded gaily with his 
friend back to the railroad yard, to 
find Cotton already standing in the 
“Commonwealth,” preparing for the 
return trip, which was made without 
special incident. 

Once at home again, Jeffery had a 
fear lest his parents might forbid his 
daily visits to his friend because of the 
unusual experience of the day before. 
To his surprise and relief, however, 
after he had told of his escape, his 
father only said, “It has been a good 
thing for you, Jeffery. I know you 
will be careful not to run risks; but 
you are in good hands and I am not 
afraid for you.” If the good mother 
had qualms as to the safety of her 
boy she bravely concealed them and 
rejoiced in his happiness. 

Months went by. Jeffery made 
one or two subsequent visits to his 
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friend’s home, always to the gratifica- 
tion of Henry, who had learned to 
depend on his little friend’s presence 
more than he knew at thetime. Every 
day he watched for Jeffery’s coming; 
and at times, when something unfore- 
seen had possibly prevented the boy 
from making his usual visit, there was a 
feeling of loneliness in the man’s heart 
that he could scarcely understand. 

Time and circumstances, however, 
brought their inevitable changes. The 
day came when Jeffery found that 
other interests drew him away from 
the pleasurable excitement of his daily 
visits, and little by little some excuse 
was found for not going out to the 
“Commonwealth” as usual. With 
the happy thoughtlessness of youth, 
it never occurred to the boy that his 
apparent growing indifference was 
giving pain to his faithful friend, who 
was then learning one of life’s hard 
experiences. The chance acquaint- 
ance of months before, and the affec- 
tion which had sprung up between 
these two in consequence, was to 
deepen on the man’s part into an 
intense protecting love of the boy, a 
love that was destined to tear his 
heart strings when the inevitable time 
of separation should come. 

Finally came the day when Jeffery 
decided that he would not go out 
because of other more absorbing in- 
terests. Who shall condemn the lad 
who, in the heedlessness of youth, 
failed to frankly speak to his friend 
and tell him that he must cease making 
his daily visits? He allowed a few 
days to elapse and then wrote, “Dear 
Martin, I can’t come out any more. 
Thank you. You have been very 
good to me. Jeffery.” 

No answer came; and the boy’s 
conscience began to prick him. A 
day or two later, when returning from 
his school, he turned a corner near his 
home and came face to face with 
Henry, who, knowing the usual route 
the boy took, had evidently stationed 
himself there in order to speak to him. 
Henry came up immediately to Jeffery 
and said, “Jeffy, you wrote saying 
you couldn’t come out any more.” 
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“Yes, Martin,” said the boy, rather 
sadly, and with a sinking feeling at 
the heart, “I did.” 

The man looked hard at the boy 
for a moment, then said very quietly, 
quickly, with a slight hesitation, 
“All right; — be a good boy; — good- 
bye,” and with a quick, strong clasp 
of Jeffery’s hand, held tightly for a 
moment, he turned and walked rapidly 
away. That was all; but there was a 
look of acute pain, of wistful longing 
in the man’s blue eyes that haunted 
Jeffery for days; and in after years, 
when life had taught him much, he 
never recalled that look in his friend’s 
eyes without a stab of pain and sorrow 
for the hurt which his thoughtlessness 
had given one who had loved him so 
well. 

Years passed. Jeffery went to an- 
other school, then graduated from 
college, began the study of medicine, 
and after receiving his degree went 
abroad for two years and then re- 
turned to practise with his father. 

Many changes had taken place 
near his home in the long interval 
since his school-days. A large pas- 
senger station had been built in the 
old freight yard, and new locomotives 
had taken the place of the old familiar 
ones of his boyhood. The fancy 
seized him one day, not long after his 
return from abroad, to go to his 
former haunts to see if any of his 
friends were still at their posts. Re- 
membering the hour at which the 
“Commonwealth” used to start on its 
outward journey, Jeffery wandered 
across the railroad to the new freight 
yard. Seeing a new and large freight 
engine standing there, he approached 
it, and somewhat to his surprise saw 
that the engineer was Cotton, grown 
older and grayer, but with the same 
grave, father grim, but not unkind 
face that he remembered in his boy- 
hood. Coming up to the engine he 
accosted the man and asked if he 
might enter. 

Cotton failed at first to recognize the 
young man, whom he could only recall 
as a boy; but upon Jeffery’s intro- 
ducing himself again, Cotton’s face 
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relaxed, and with a pleasant greeting 
he asked Jeffery to enter the cab. 
In the fireman’s seat sat another much 
" younger man, an entire stranger; and 
as Jeffery glanced at him he felt a 
slight clutching at his heart with a 
choking sensation as he thought of 
ihe other who had occupied that same 
place in the “Commonwealth”’ years 
before. 

“Tt seems a long time since you used 


to visit the old ‘Commy.’ She is 
only a ‘spare engine’ now,” said 
Cotton. And then he began to ply 


Jeffery with questions about his life 
since boyhood, and recalled various 
incidents of the earlier time of their 
acquaintance. 

Finally, Jeffery, with somewhat of 
an effort, said, “Where is Martin 
Henry now?” Cotton’s face changed, 
and with a grim expression that 
Jeffery had often noticed and dis- 
liked in earlier days, said curtly, 
Martin left the railroad some years 
ago. I believe he went to another 
railroad, but he’s left that now. He 
began to drink and he didn’t treat my 
sister right and she left him. I don’t 
know where he is now and don’t care!”’ 

Like a flash Jeffery felt a burning 
resentment to the man rise in his 
breast, and a wave of loyal affection 
for his old friend swept over him, 
which for a moment deprived him of 
speech. Quickly past incidents came 
to his mind. He recalled the grim, 
dismal-looking wife who had_ ush- 
ered him into the funereal room upon 
his first visittoHenry’shome. Coupled 
with this came the remembrance of 
his friend’s many little kindly acts and 
tenderness to him as a boy. Then, 
with a stinging sense of his own curt 
unkindness in leaving Henry as he did, 
his heart went out in warmest sym- 
pathy and understanding to one who, 
perhaps in sorrow and loneliness, had 
given way to a besetting sin. With a 
tumult of emotions rushing through 
him, Jeffery’s first impulse was to tell 
Cotton to his face what he thought of 
him and of his harsh judgment; but 
controlling himself with an effort, he 
only said quietly, “I am sorry. Mar- 
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tin was very good to me as a young 
boy and I can never forget his kind- 
ness.” Soon afterwards he bade Cot- 
ton adieu and returned home feeling 
saddened and dissatisfied. 

Increasing professional duties and 
cares began to absorb Jeffery and 
before long he was fully launched upon 
his medical career, and gave little 
thought to the things which had so 
interested him as a boy. The subse- 
quent death of his father and mother, 
with its attendant grief, took his 
thoughts in other directions. But 
one day, not long before leaving for- 
ever the home of his boyhood, his 
attention having been drawn to some- 
thing connected with the railroad, 
a sudden impulse came over him to 
see if he could find a trace of his old 
friend. 

He remembered that in earlier years 
Henry had told him he had lived in a 
town about twenty miles from Boston. 
He sat down at his table and wrote 
to the postmaster of the town asking 
for information of a certain Martin 
Henry who used to live there. In a 
few days came the reply, “Martin 
Henry is living here now.” 

Jeffery then wrote immediately: 


**My dear Martin Henry: 

‘“Many years ago when I was a little boy, 
you were very kind to me when I used to go out 
and ride on the ‘Commonwealth’ with you. 
I have never forgotten your kindness to me, and 
wish I could see you again. Will you not come 
to Boston some day to see me? 

** Always your friend, 
“Jeffery Brandon.” 


A few days afterwards came a reply: 


**My dear Friend: 

“T have never forgotten you, but I thought 
you had forgotten me long ago. I should be 
glad to see you, and some day perhaps I can, 
but I am afraid I should not know you now. 

“Yours respectfully, 
** Martin Henry.” 


Several weeks after this, Jeffery, at 
the end of a hard day’s work, was pre- 
paring to go out when the maid an- 
nounced some one in the waiting room. 
Tired and rather irritable, he stepped 
quickly into the front room, and 
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seeing a man, rather short, slightly 
bent, with grizzled gray hair, standing 
there, said, “Did you wish to see me 
medically, sir? My office hours are 
over and I am obliged to go out.” 

The man waited a moment, 
said, “‘Is this Dr. Brandon?” 

“Yes,” answered Jeffery, rather 
curtly. “Do you wish to consult me?”’ 

Again a slight pause, and again, “Is 
this Dr. Jeffery Brandon?” 

“Yes,” said Jeffery, at the same 
time noting the man’s remarkable 
blue eyes, which seemed to stir some 
chord of memory in his mind. 

Then very quietly came the words, 
“T am Martin Henry.” 

With a cry of surprise and pleasure 
Jeffery dropped his coat and physi- 
cian’s bag and rushed towards the 
old man, seized him by both hands, 
and shaking them heartily, exclaimed, 
“Oh, Martin, Martin, dear old friend, 
I am so glad to see you. Come right 
in. I have all the time in the world, 
and I want to see you.” 

Henry, pleased and smiling, looked 
‘into Jeffery’s face keenly while hold- 
and said, “I never 
Your hair is gray. 


then 


ing his hands, 
should know you. 
Are you the little boy that used to 


ci 


come out to the old ‘Commy’?” and 
he looked long and hard at Jeffery’s 
face with the manner of an old man 


a little dazed with memories of earlier . 


times. 

“Yes, I am the same ‘Jeffy.’ And 
now come in and let me talk with you.” 
And Jeffery led his friend back into 
his office and bade him sit down. 

In the quiet of the late afternoon, 
under the warming influence of Jef- 
fery’s cordial greeting, the old man 
gradually relaxed and quietly told 
of his life after he had left the railroad. 
Slowly, and with touching humility, 
he spoke of the facts which led to his 
discharge. In times of unhappiness 
he had given way to a craving for 
drink; then came a narrow escape 
from a fearful accident when under 
the influence of liquor; his disgrace 
and discharge from the railroad; his 
subsequent wretchedness and_ en- 
deavor to redeem himself. Of his 
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wife’s desertion when he was miser- 
able and unhappy he said but little. 
and with no intimation of blame fo: 
her action. 

As Jeffery listened his heart smote 
him as he recalled Henry’s watchfu 
care and love of him as a boy; the look 
of pain in the man’s eyes as they 
parted years before. With a wave oi 
tender sympathy passing over him 
Jeffery said, “ Martin, dear old friend, 
I have never told you how sorry ! 
was I went away from you so sud 
denly. I was a boy and didn’t realize 
that I was hurting you. But it’s all 
right now, isn’t it?” 

Henry looked at him fixedly and 
said, “You didn’t know how I fel: 
then. I loved you better than any- 
thing in the world, and it about broke 
my heart, Jeffy,— but I mustn’t cal 
you that now, for you are a famou: 
doctor,” he added half jestingly. 

“Indeed you'll call me ‘Jeffy’ while 
we both live, old friend,” exclaimed 
the other with warmth. 

The old man smiled and _ said, 
“Well, it’s all right now,” and then 
told of his return to his native town, 
and of his daughter’s kindness in re- 
ceiving him in her own home after he: 
marriage. 

A little more of reminiscence and 
Henry rose and said, “Now I must go. 
I am glad to have seen you again, and 
may God be with you. Good-bye.” 
With a warm clasp of the hand and a 
cordial greeting from his friend he 
departed, and as Jeffery turned back 
to his office there were tears in his eyes 
and a choking in his throat of which 
he was not ashamed. 

The following Christmas came a 
card to Jeffery with the inscription, 
“From* your old friend” upon _ it, 
with Henry’s initials written below. 
To this Jeffery responded, begging 
the old man to come again, and telling 
him of his pleasure at having seen him 
once more. No reply came to this; 
and the months and years slipped 
rapidly by without further communi- 
cation between them, although Jef- 
fery’s mind, in his busy life, often 
reverted to former days, and always 
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with the determination to again be 
in touch with his old friend. 

One day, in his new home far from 
his former haunts, he wrote again; 
but no response came, and he began 
to wonder if all was well, and whether 
his letter had been received. After 
two or three weeks, as he sat in his 
office late one afternoon, a letter was 
brought to him addressed evidently in 
: woman’s hand, the envelope bearing 
the postmark of a town not far from 
where Henry had formerly lived. 
With a strange sense of foreboding, 
jeffery held the letter in his hand and 
gazed at the handwriting as if trying 
to read the contents of the letter, and 
vet reluctant to have the fear in his 
heart confirmed. For a few moments 
he sat silent. The soft, low ticking 
of an old clock was the only sound 
to be heard. He opened the letter, 
and read: 


“My dear Sir: 

“Your kind letter written to my father, Martin 
Henry, came three weeks ago, and I have been 
unable to answer it until now. My dear father 
died only a short time before. He had failed 
rapidly in the past year, and in the last weeks he 
was unable to leave his bed, and his mind wan- 
dered a great deal. He often has told me about 
you, and was so pleased and happy and proud 
after his last visit to you. I thought it would 
interest you to know that in his wandering he 
often seemed to be talking with you as if you 
were a little boy, for his mind seemed to go 
back many years. The day he died we were 
standing near him, and we heard him talking 
to himself, and when I bent over him he smiled 
a little, and I heard him say, ‘It’s all right, 
Jeffy,— it’s all right. Jeffy—I want you to 
be a good man,’ and then he gave a little sigh 
and was gone.” 
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And in Jeffery’s office, by the soft 
light of the lamp and the log fire, the 
figure of a man could be seen, with his 
head on his hands; and the surround- 
ing stillness was broken only by the 
low ticking of the clock and the sound 
as of some one quietly weeping. 


The flashing of many city lights, 
the roar of a rapid train rushing be- 
tween confined walls of brick and 
stone, the restless movement of pas- 
sengers approaching a great terminus, 
and suddenly through the din the 
strong, vibrant voice of Conductor 
York, “Back Bay,” and the train 
stopped in the large, dismal station. 
The passenger, with a start as if 
wakened from a deep dream which 
had carried him far from present time 
and surroundings, hurriedly closed 
the book on his lap and quickly left 
the train. 

“Good-night, Mr. York!” 

“Good-night, good-night! Glad to 
have seen you again, sir!” And 
wending his way rapidly up the steep, 
gloomy staircase, through clouds of 
choking steam and smoke, amid a 
babel of hissing, thundering locomo- 
tives, rushing motor cabs and crashing 
electric cars, the passenger emerged 
upon the street above, and looking 
neither to right nor left, straightway 
plunged into the midst of the hurrying 
crowd and soon disappeared from view, 
lost in the rush and turmoil of a great 





A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HAUNTS 
OF THOREAU— II 
By C. T. RAMSEY 


N Thoreau’s journal under the 
date of Nov. 18, 1875, appears 
the following: 

“Flannery is the hardest work- 
ing man I know. Before sunrise and 
long after sunset he is taxing his 
unweariable muscles. The result is a 
singular cheerfulness. He is always 
in good spirits. He often overflows 
with his joy when you perceive no 
occasion for it. If only the gate 
sticks, some of it bubbles up and over- 
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flows in his passing comment on tha 
accident. How much more industr 
proves! There is a sparkle often i: 
his passing remark, and his voice i 
really like that of a bird.” 

Climbing the fence near by, I walke: 
in a southeastern direction, coming ou 
on the Boston & Lowell railroa 
tracks. I continued on the ties fo 
about a mile, and then went into th 
Great Meadows. 

I found it a typical cranberry bo; 

composed of low willows, androm 

edas, alders, vast areas of marsh 
cinnamon, interrupted and roya 
ferns. In the more open place 
from the soft beds of sphagnun 
moss grew the matted cranberry) 
vines laden with green fruit. In 
their midst grew the pitcher plant, 
and myriads of rose pogonias. 
While I was standing on one of 


these patches a pair of black ducks 
flew overhead, Indian file, heading 
down stream. 

I soon tired of the drudgery, 
walking about here, but before I got 
out I became entangled in an almost 
impenetrable thicket of alders and 


cat brier along the border. I could 
neither go forward nor backward: 
it was only after I began to take 
drastic means with my jack-knife 
that I finally extricated. my- 
self. 

I was glad to find an old fern- 
grown wood-road close by, which 
wound through a grove of white 
birches into the ‘midst of a large 
full-blown area of sweet-peppe 
bush. I sat down in the midst 
to regale myself. The low stream- 
ing rays of the setting sun illumined 
the white-vested trunks of the 
birches so that they glistened like 
polished gold. The air was laden 
with a lilac-like fragrance and re- 
sounded with a busy hum of bees 
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that were improving the last hour of 
sunlight and the sweet blossoms. 

Taking my rather unsuccessful pho- 
tograph of the place, I meandered 
along the road until I came to an open 
inlet of the meadow. Here on the dry 
banks I saw growing for the first time 
the regal purple flowers of the large 
blazing star (Liatris scariosa) in the 
height of prime, the same to which 
Thoreau made the following journal 
note on September 9, 1852. 

“Ah! the beauty of the liatris bud 
just bursting into bloom, the rich, 
fiery rose purple, like that of the sun, 
at his rising.” ‘There were also a few 
asters, silver- and goldenrod in their 
midst; also the small iris (Iris prismat- 
ica) in seed along the border. But 
the liatris was such a gorgeous 
sight that one almost failed to see 
anything else. This brought the day 
to a grand climax, as far as my tramp 
was concerned. I trudged along the 
ties of the Boston & Lowell railroad 
toward Concord, arriving there at 
about 7.30 p.m. 

Eating a hasty supper, I packed a 
few of my flowers in a box and mailed 


them, and then started for Mr. San- 
born’s home. 
My knock was answered by the 


familiar, “Come in.” We soon fell 
into a lively conversation. It was a 
treat of a lifetime to look into that 
frank old face as he told the tales of 
yore. I felt as if I myself were living 
in the golden days of the grand old 
Concord School. 

His mind was remarkably clear, 
and with his head at a slight angle 
and his eyes closed, he would enter 
upon a lengthy dissertation that 
flowed as crystalline as spring water; 
and there was no repetition in what he 
said. He was very much amused 
when I told him my experience with 
the Irishman Flannery, and remarked: 

“A harder working man than Tho- 
reau never lived. Of course, Flannery 
thinks a man must dig with pick and 
shovel before he can be classed as a 
worker. Thoreau’s journal was the 
great storehouse to which he went 
in writing his lectures, essays and 
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books. He was forever toiling at his 
journal,— writing and rewriting his 
manuscript. In the manuscript of 
Walden, we find as many as six casts 
of a single paragraph. Frequently 
he failed to decide on the best one, by 
reason of this habit; the first cast was 
usually the best.” 

Thereupon he showed me a rare 
and beautiful two-volume edition of 
“Walden” that had been published 
for this reason by the Bibliophile 
Society. He told me “Walden” had 
been translated into the German. 
When I aired my opinion regarding 
Stevenson’s outrageous essay on 
Thoreau, he merely remarked, “The 
man was incompetent to appreciate 
Thoreau’s genius.” 

Regarding the general attitude of the 
public in Thoreau’s day, he said, 
“He was regarded with a great deal 
of respect by the farmers — and, of 
course, misunderstood by most of 
them. For a long time readers and 
literary men did not regard him with 
any seriousness. Now, however, the 
current of feeling seems to have turned 
the other way; he seems to be the most 
popular of our Concord authors. 

“Thoreau had a number of matri- 
monial proposals. On one occasion he 
read one of these missives in a joking 
manner to Emerson —to which the 
sage rebukingly said, ‘Henry, we will 
have no more regarding the matter.’ ” 

Of Thoreau’s mental condition dur- 
ing his last illness, he said: “He was 
of singular good cheer, and a philoso- 
pher to the end. When his corpulent 
full-faced aunt came to his chamber 
door to inquire about his welfare, he 
remarked: ‘Whenever Aunt comes 
to the door I think it is the rising full 
moon.’ To Parker Pillsbury, who 
approached him on the affairs of the 
next world, and as to whether he had 
made his peace with God, he voiced 
that classic: ‘One world at a time, 
please; I have never quarreled with 
Him.’ ” 

In all of Sanborn’s remarks related 
to Emerson, I noted there was a high 
veneration. Speaking of Emerson’s 
personality, he said, “Emerson never 
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overrated himself, and above all had 
a keen sense of propriety — if any- 
thing, his tendency was to under- 
estimate his true place among our 
American men of letters.” 

He recounted a great deal of 
genealogical and biographical data 
that he must have spent the greater 
part of his life in securing, which will 
appear in his final “Life of Thoreau.” 

As I was busily engaged in looking 
over the manuscript and letters of 
Thoreau and his sister Sophia, he 
quietly disappeared. For a long time 
I failed to hear him. After I began to 
think of my peculiar situation, it 
seemed an age, I thought he had 
possibly tired of me and had gone to 
bed, letting me fight it out by myself 
among the material that was strewn 
all over the table. Finally, however, 
I heard him returning down the hall 
stairs. He made his appearance with 
a book in his hand. Asking me for 
my fountain pen, he autographed the 
fly-leaf and handed me the volume: 
a beautiful edition of “Ellery Chan- 
ning’s Poems of Sixty-five Years,” 
selected and edited by himself, from a 
limited edition of three hundred copies. 
It was a very embarrassing situation 
for me. To this day I am not certain 
whether I expressed my appreciation. 
It was such a surprise, to think that he 
should shower all this kindness upon 
an utter stranger. But we were not 
strangers. He knew, “We have a 
great deal more kindness than is ever 
spoken.” It is needless to say my 
interview with Mr. Sanborn was one 
of the happiest events of my trip. 


“TO MY FRIEND F. B. SANBORN” 


In the town of Concord, renowned, 
Down by the river that steals so 

Softly by those azure wands of 

Pickerel weed and floating margin 

Of water lilies spotless white 

Where stands an elm, staunch, sentinel; 
The other day I met a man, 

The last of Concord’s Grand Old School. 


I had not horn of fame to blast 

When entering at his vine-clad door. 
Unknown I came; in tramping rags 
I stood, to greet this grand old soul. 
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“Come in” — rang out the voice of time, 
And lo, before may eed my man 

Bent on lacing his shoes. He rose 

To welcome me with kindly eyes, 

And hand extended for my grasp 

As though he’d been awaiting me. 


A thrill of joy it was to see 
That youthful flame of ancient fire 
When I surveyed his time-worn mien. 


Crowned like Fuji with snowy locks; 
His vesture a harmonic gray. 

He wore a black Bohemian bow, 
With neatness tied and flowing ends. 


With lamp ia hand he led me through 
The old-time hall and rooms where hung 
Collected art from Greece and Rome; 
Thence, where the gods and he communed, 
Where learnéd tomes obscured the walls. 


And then we sat by Thoreau’s books, 
The table strewn with manuscript 
Where once the lord himself had sat. 
He told of many daring deeds 

Those godlike men of Concord did. 

I heard his psychic harp with mine 
Play friendship’s sweetest harm®ny. 
With laughter and with subtile smile 
The old man heard my prattling talk, 
While Time his restless wings sped on. 
Ah, ’twas all too short, o’er too soon. 
I bade him sad “Good-night”; then it 
Seemed, the ravishment of those hours 
Was but the mockery of a dream. 


Tuespay, Aucust 20, 1912, 6 a.m. 


Awake to the calls of a noisy blue 
jay in the pine tree by Sleepy Hollow 
Chapel. Raining again. As I drew 
my awakening breath, and looked 
across the room to the dresser where a 
few remaining branches of sweet- 
pepper bush (which were scenting the 
room) and a few purple wands of the 
liatris were standing in a pitcher, I 
was keenly reminded of the joys of 
yesterday. For a while I consoled 
myself jotting a few notes and reading 
from Channing’s “Poems of Sixty- 
five Years,” patiently hoping for a 
change in the weather. 

At 10 a.m. I decided to make the 
best of it by going to Boston for the 
day. Went by way of the electric 
road, which afforded a good oppor- 
tunity to see the intervening country. 
In the vicinity of Concord the farmers 
seemed to be specializing on asparagus 
and strawberries, but coming closer 
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to Boston there was no end of green- 
houses, and truck-farming in general. 

It was amusing when once I saw 
the map of Boston, with its patch- 
work, crazy-quilt effect. Settling in 
its early history must have been a very 
promiscuous event, with little need of 
trigonometry. Naturally, like every 
other stranger, when once in the city 
my troubles began. It seemed al- 
most every other person I met was 
lost or hunting his way. I had the 
pleasure of making a complete circle 
— something that has happened to me 
but rarely in the woods. 

However, I finally reached the 
Public Library, and saw for the first 
time the painting of the “Holy Grail,” 
of which I had read and anticipated so 
much. But to frankly admit the 
truth, Mr. Abbey’s picture flatly 
failed to appeal to my sense of zsthet- 
ics. I amused myself for a while 
watching the blank stare of the public 
as they sought out the various charac- 
ters by aid of the guide-boards that 
were everywhere lying about. I did 
not see a single face that had a per- 
ceptible gleam of ravishment, though 
I waited for some time to detect it. 
They may have all been rustics like 
myself. The colors of this work are 
so vivid and grotesque that I was re- 
minded of the old-time German al- 
manac, with its bright colored dragons 
and coat of arms. It was with a thrill 
of keen delight I looked at the soft toned 
work of Puvis de Chavannes on the 
grand staircase. 

In coming from the library I acci- 
dently came by Ellery Channing’s 
statue, and read this inscription: 
“He Breathed into Theology a Hu- 
mane Spirit and Proclaimed Anew 
the Divinity of Man.” Alas, I thought, 
how much more such “Breathing” it 
still needs! 

En route to Concord, the sun came 
forth from a bank of clouds illumining 
them with gold, and then settled in a 
- western sky, behind the purple 

ills. 


Wepnespay, Aus. 21, 1912, 5.30 a.m. 
As I rub my eyes to the troubled 
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world of consciousness, through my 
open window from Sleepy Hollow 
cemetery comes a thin dissipated 
strain of the crickets; as if they had 
imbibed a little too freely while en- 
tertaining the spirits of the venerable 
dead. 

Fog early this morning, but promis- 
ing fair. 

From the Walden Road I see a 
company of barn swallows, gracefully 
flitting and twittering low over Emer- 
son’s meadow. 

The allied society of spiders appar- 
ently were banqueting last night; I 
see their napkin-like webs spread all 
over the fields and meadows, adorned 
with sparkling gems of dew. 

As I enter the path to Brister’s 
spring, the wood pewee calls, as 
though he were anticipating me. 
Silently I tread over the pine needles — 
here and there lie the first tinted 
tatters from vestures above. The air 
is filled with that fugacious aroma of 
leaves. I fill my lungs with its 
panacea. These are the moments 
when the walker who can appreciate 
solitude lifts up his head and prays 
like the Pharisee of old, “Lord, I 
thank thee I am not as other men,” — 
and that other men are not like my- 
self. Here we feel allied to the Uni- 
versal; God is ever near the man in the 
country. In the city we lose our 
individuality — disintegrate into the 
mass and maze of commonplace ani- 
mals whom the struggle for an exist- 
ence has forced us to prey upon each 
other like parasites, in spite of Chris- 
tian theories and ideals. 

The pewee still calls. The first 
locust is now Z’ing, and that princely 
musician, the mosquito, whom we all 
love and who so dearly loves us, is 
entertaining me with his high-pitched 
harmonics as I take my picture of the 
path leading to the Pierian waters. 

From the crest of Brister’s hill the 
long streaming rays of the sun pierce 
the dim misty woods like a search- 
light. Small butterflies and insects 
are disporting themselves in its warmth. 
The smallest insect is revealed as it 
passes through. 
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Going in the path to Walden, I find 
the bird’s-foot violets (Viola pedania) 
in bloom. They have a_ delicate, 
elusive fragrance of lavender, such 
perfume as a nymph or dryad might 
choose. It is always a thrill of joy 
for the walker to find a flower bloom- 
ing out of its scheduled season. I have 
tramped in the wintry months of 
December and January, when one 
would hardly expect to find anything 
but a stray chickweed, dandelion or 
hepatica in bloom, and on some sunny 
slope suddenly come upon these 
flowers—so blue among the sere 
grasses that I was tempted to think 
the very sky had shed cerulean scales. 
Of this flower Thoreau says, in May 
10, 1858: 

“How much expression there is in 
the Viola pendata! Ido not know on 
the whole but it is the handsomest 
of them all, it is so large and grows in 
such large masses. Yet I have thought 
there was a certain shallowness in its 
expression. Yet it spreads so per- 
fectly open with its face upward that 
you get its whole expression.” 

All about the site of the cairn I find 


luscious blackberries to eat with my 


breakfast rolls. As I munch and 
browse, I hear the chickadee sing, 
Jenny dear-dee-dee, mingled with the 
plaintive notes of the pewee. From 
afar comes the cawing of an ob- 
streperous crow. 

Stealthily, I walk down the path to 
Thoreau’s Cove. Along the shore, 
with my glass, I see an American 
bittern, his head drawn close to his 
brown body, so quiet that a careless 
observer would have passed him by 
as a part of the log upon which he was 
perched, intently looking into the 
shallow water below — waiting, watch- 
ing, waiting, every moment expecting 
his victim to appear. But his golden 
eye has not failed to note my next 
fatal step, and away he goes with 
lumbering flight across the pond 
through the rising mist. 

7.00 a.m. On the trunk of a tree 
close by I read the following: 
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NOTICE! 


“Bathers will wear suitable clothing 
after 9.00 a.m.” 


As I am still ahead of scheduled 
time, I take the hint. I search the 
shores with my glass for a possible 
pilgrim, but see nothing, not even a 
dryad or nymph. I was soon as 
naked as Pan — even more s0; hairy 
as I am, evolution has made me much 
like the rest of my species 

I sat musing upon the rocky shore 
for at least half an hour before I took 
my first plunge. The air was balmy, 
and oh, how grateful it felt to have the 
breezes fan and caress me as I sat 
basking in the sun. There were no 
mosquitoes about, and but a few wood- 
flies. All about me grew clumps of 
pearly life everlasting, fresh and glis- 
tening after their bath of yesterday. 
I felt like an Oriental engaged in a 
sacred rite. 

Gradually the midst cleared away, 
and the glassy surface of the lake 
reflected its sylvan shore. I could now 
fully appreciate what the poet had 
sung: “Walden is a perfect forest 
mirror, set round with stones as pre- 
cious to my eye as if fewer or rarer. 
Nothing so fair, so pure, and at the 
same time so large, as a lake, per- 
chance, lies on the surface of the earth. 
Skywater. It needs no fence. Na- 
tions come and go without defiling it. 
It is a mirror which no stone can crack, 
whose quicksilver will never wear off, 
whose gilding nature continually re- 
pairs; no storms, no dust, can dim its 
surface ever fresh; — a mirror in which 
all impurity presented to it sinks, 
swept and dusted by the sun’s hazy 
brush —this the light dust cloth — 
which retains no breath that is breathed 
on it, but sends its own to float as 
clouds Kigh above its surface and be 
reflected in it still.” 

There was the “Skywater” at my 
feet, as ethereal as he had seen it 
seventy years ago, and the Indian 
several centuries before. Close by, 
the bream was on her nest, guarding 
the young future generation of breams. 





THE CAIRN, 


rom a dead limb along the shore a 
kingfisher was sounding his rattle. 
‘Through the woods comes the back — 
hack — back of the white-breasted nut- 
hatch. Now I plunge. The shores 


echo the splash, and a great circular 


wave spreads over the mirror. I see 
my body in a new sphere, transformed 
by the crystalline water to an ala- 
baster whiteness. The temperature 
of the water is just right to make it 
invigorating. How it thrills me! I 
give a wild yell like the Indian of 
yore, perchance I awake many a 
sleeping nymph and dryad in the 
surrounding grove. I am regenerated. 
| lave my sins in the water of Walden! 

Now I sit on the raft watching the 
shimmering circles spread over its 
surface. Far beyond the spreading 
circles at the eastern end, the breeze 
is lightly dashing over the water line, 
rippling and reflecting the scintillating 
sunbeams like a string of diamonds. 

I look into the depths to see the 
poetic reflection of the sky. I am 
standing on the brink of another 
world, gazing into eternity — the blue. 
Again I plunge, now for yonder re- 
flected shore, banishing my fears as I 
sing Channing’s “A Poet’s Hope.” 


WALDEN 


“Oh time! oh death! I clasp you in my arms 
For I can soothe an infinite cold sorrow, 
Gazing contented on your icy charms. 


I laugh, for Hope hath happy place with me, 
If my bark sinks, it’s to another sea.” 

I plowed through the blue waters 
sailorwise until I came to the middle 
—here I floated on my back for some 
time, gazing into the transcendent 
blue, projecting myself into its mys- 
terious realm. Again I gave a cry! 
Many a pickerel must have dashed 
into remoter quarters to wonder what 
was going to happen. I was beside 
myself with the effect of the water. 
It was as if I had lived an age of 
misery, and suddenly plunged into the 
proverbial fountain of youth. 

On the other shore I found some 
luscious blueberries; the high-bush 
variety. Feasting myself on this de- 
licious ambrosia for a while, I sat down 
at various points along the stony shore 
to contemplate the landscape for 
photographs. There was one place in 
particular I noted, where a good-sized 
pine tree arranged itself most effec- 
tively in the foreground, but I was too 
late for the proper lighting. 

Returning to the other shore I let 
the sun and breezes serve for the lack- 
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ing towel, and then dressed. Here I 
devoted myself to photographing the 
pearly life everlasting. I had con- 
siderable trouble, as the wind had risen 
slightly, consuming the greater part 
of an hour in getting the two pictures. 

The water of Walden was excep- 
tionally low during my visit; and as 
stated by Mr. Sanborn, was then at 
its lowest point. According to Tho- 
reau there is a gradual rise and fall 
taking place, though at irregular 
intervals, and not corresponding with 
the general wet and dryness. I noted 
also that the shore was remarkably 
free from débris in general. 

Sitting in the hot sun all this while 
had made me extremely thirsty; so I 
decided to make a hasty retreat for 
Brister’s Spring. On my way I was 
detained by a favorable lighting for 
another picture of the cairn looking 
north through the pines. A lover of 
Thoreau can’t fail to be deeply im- 
pressed as he enters this sacred grove. 
As for myself, I felt a deep sense of 
retrospection steal over me whenever 
I passed the site of the poet’s cabin. It 
is so ideal with its surroundings, that 
if it were in Japan it would doubt- 
lessly contain a Buddhistic temple. 
But it is extremely gratifying that no 
such calamity has happened,— no 
religion, however sacred, can substi- 
tute that glorious past. We hope the 
pines may continue to whisper 
amongst themselves, and each spring 
the wood thrush and the veery find a 
congenial place to rear their young, 
and to pipe their wildwood strains 
for the many pilgrims yet to come. 
Walden is Thoreau’s monument. 

“Tt is Earth’s eye, looking into 
which the beholder measures the 
depth of his own nature. The fluva- 
tile trees next the shore are the slender 
eyelashes which fringe it, and the 
wooded hills and cliffs around are its 
overhanging brows.” 

My mouth was quite parched by 
the time I had taken my picture. As I 
wound along the path, two ladies came 
over the hill. It was interesting to 
me, as the average woman does not 
take kindly to the reading of Thoreau; 
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and as Mr. Sanborn said, “It is rarely 
that a woman comes to me for in- 
formation regarding Thoreau, but when 
they do they are marked types.” 
We passed in silence. 

It was with real inspiration that I 
now quaffed the drafts from the 
famous spring. There is nothing in 
the world so fine as a drink of spring 
water under such conditions, and | 
am not a member of the “White 
Ribbon Society.”” You may do with- 
out your food for a long time, but 
water is the one thing you must have; 
it is the chief gift of the gods. 

It was inspiring to think that | 
could enjoy this same spring that 
had been dugout by the poet’s own hands 
almost seventy years ago, to indulge 
in the same joys at about the same 
hour. He says in “Walden”: “Com- 
monly I rested an hour or two in the 
shade at noon, after planting, and ate 
my lunch, and read a little by a spring, 
which was the source of a swamp and 
of a brook, oozing from under Brister’s 
Hill, half a mile from my field. The 
approach to this was through a suc- 
cession of descending grassy hollows 
full of young pitch pines, into a larger 
wood about the swamp. There, in a 
very secluded and shaded spot, under 
a spreading white pine, there was yet 
a clean, firm sward to sit on. I had 
dug out the spring and made a well of 
clear gray water, where I could dip a 
pail full without roiling it, and thither 
I went for this purpose every day in 
midsummer, when the pond was 
warmest.” 

The air was laden with the aroma 
of sweet-pepper bush mingled with 
pine. In a neighboring tree a red- 
eyed vireo was expounding his wood- 
land philosophy— Do you see it? 
Do you understand it? Do you believe 
it? TTheewood pewee, too, was re- 
peating his plaintive call — Here- 
are-wee. It was quite natural for 
me to imagine these birds — particu- 
larly the pewee — to represent the re- 
incarnation of the poet who had so 
celebrated this haunt. But as I have 
not yet tasted of the dragon’s blood like 
the valorous Siegfried, I was compelled 
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THOREAU’S COVE, 


to be content with their rustic strains, 
and mused over these lines of Thoreau 
to his brother: 


“Dost thou still haunt the brink? 


What bird wilt thou employ 
To bring me word of thee? 
For it would give them joy, 
*Twould give them liberty 
To thus serve their lord 

With wing and minstrelsy.” 


Finishing my lunch, | stretched out 
on the pine-needled bank; but before 
long a probing sting and the high- 
pitched harmonics of a chorus of 
mosquitoes roused me from my nap. 

I walked over the knoll to the pond 
again, strolling along “Indian Path,” 
described in “Walden” as “A narrow 
shelf-like path in the steep hillside, 
alternately rising and falling, ap- 
proaching and receding from the 
water’s edge, as old probably as the 
race of man here, worn by feet of 
aboriginal hunters, and still from time 
to time unwittingly trodden by the 
present occupants of the land.” It 
was extremely delightful here, being 
entirely free from the pestering mos- 
quitoes. I walked and sat about 
for some time studying the various 
compositions of the vistas afforded, 
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WALDEN POND 


before I finally decided on my choice. 

The cool shade and fugacious aroma 
of the woods was so soothing that | 
lay amid the leaves to resume my nap. 
I had hardly closed my eyes, when a 
low, chuckling whistle attracted my 
attention; at first | thought it some 
distance away, being so artfully ven- 
triloquized,— without raising my head 
I kept peering about, and to my sur- 
prise, but three feet away sat a chip- 
munk on his haunches, with an acorn 
under his arm. His little brown tail 
curled over his back, trembling as he 
whimpered, watching me with the 
most alert attention through his bead- 
like eyes, while he kept snuffing the 
air in my direction as though uncer- 
tain of his discovery. I slowly man- 
aged to get out my timepiece to see how 
long he would remain thus watching 
me. Here was a descendent from one 
of the first families of the region. How 
I longed to communicate with him! 
Would not his experience be a revela- 
tion to our pragmatic civilization? 
He seemed to be asking as many ques- 
tions as were floating through my 
own mind. It was fully twenty min- 
utes that we sat thus. In the midst 
of my observations an Englishman came 
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bungling along the path with a large 
camera and tripod strapped on his 
back. He reminded me of an Alpine 
explorer. The chipmunk chuckled and 
scampered away. 

Seeing my camera, the Englishman 
said, “I say, sir, d’ye find any good 
views yet, about the place? I’ve 
been looking all mornin’ and ’ave 
found little or nothin’ yet.” 

“Oh, I have found a few that are 
pretty good,” then pointing to my 
eastern lookout along Indian Path, 
I said, “I think that vista there quite 
nice.” But he failed to see it, and 
said: “Tell me, sir, is the cairn close by? 
I’ve been huntin’ the cairn all mornin’. 
I say, sir, that mon Thoreau was a 
queer fellow, but he was a great mon 
sure — don’t ye know.” With that 
he left me. 

It was then about half past twelve. 
The sun became slightly dim and shone 
with an opalescent haze. I walked 


along Indian Path by the north shore 
to the beach, where a few boys were 
on the verge of taking a swim. 


We 


saluted, and when I asked them how 
the water was, they replied, “‘Great.”’ 
Continuing along the shore to the base 
of Emerson’s Cliff on the south side, 
where, during my early morning bath, 
I had found the blueberries, I browsed 
about here for a while, thinking of 
Thoreau’s philosophy regarding this 
celebrated fruit: “The fruits do not 
yield their true flavor to the purchaser 
of them, nor to him who raises them 
for the market. If you would know 
the flavor of huckleberries, ask the 
cowboy or the partridge. It is a 
vulgar error to suppose that you have 
tasted huckleberries who have never 
plucked them. A huckleberry never 
reaches Boston, they have not been 
known there since they grew on her 
three hills. The ambrosial and es- 
sential part of the fruit is lost with the 
bloom which is rubbed off in the mar- 
ket cart, and they become mere prov- 
ender. As long as Eternal Justice 
reigns, not one innocent huckleberry 
can be transported thither from the 
country’s hills.” 


(To be Continued) 


AMONG THE BIRCHES 





DUET PLAYING IN THE HOME 
By ETHEL SYFORD 


HIS article is written with the 

i home in mind, for I believe 
that music in the home is one 

of our great needs. This re- 

mark may come to you as a per- 
plexing one, inasmuch as a goodly 
share of our young America is sent 
back and forth to a music lesson at 
least once a week. But after all 
it is not merely the music lesson nor 
the perfunctory practice nor the play- 
ing in a recital that makes for sensitive 
musical appreciation, for a genuine 
musical atmosphere. Music means 
fellowship. A player presupposes a 
listener. An artistic performer pre- 
supposes, needs, a sympathetic and 
appreciative hearer. After all, Pade- 
rewski or any great artist has no real 
function without the presence of at 
least one sympathetic listener. I sin- 
cerely believe that fellowship in the 
home, in general, and musical fellow- 
ship in particular, is not only a need 


of us musically, but it is a need of the 


American home. So thoroughly do I 
believe in ensemble music, not only 
as a cultural force, but even more as 
a family force, that I am tempted to 
write at length because it is so intense 
a. conviction of mine. All music 
teachers know the almost unreckon- 
able value of piano duets, violin duets, 
etc., as a balancing force in the training 
of the student,— the pupil who is a 
slothful sight-reader simply must 
quicken his perceptions, concentrate 
his attention, if he is going to help his 
companion make the duet successful. 
I have keenly in mind theimprovement, 
musically, of the student,—his ad- 
vancement as aided by duet playing. 
But I have still more in mind the en- 
riching the fellowship of the home by 
building within its walls a co-operative 
artistry, by helping music to make two 
people feel together the same little — 
or big — musical experience. There- 
fore, I am speaking to the mothers 


and aunts and fathers and friends of 
musical young America, and my plea 
is for, as far as is possible, co-operative 
music in the home. In this instance 
I shall begin with piano duets. Under 
the guidance of a teacher or of an 
older pianist in the family, or with a 
little neighbor pianist, much advance- 
ment, much enjoyment and a develop- 
ing experience may be gained. I have 
chosen piano duets which are not 
stock “collections,” but ones which 
have been written or arranged by 
musicians whose work has borne fruit. 

“The Children’s Festival,” Op. 18, 
by Charles Dennée, contains ten 
duets: a march, a waltz, a tambourine 
dance, etc., for pupil and teacher, in 
other words for an inexperienced pair 
of hands to play with a more steady 
pairs of hand. These are rhythmic 
and musical, and for advanced first 
grade. 

“Tender Blossoms,” Books I and 
II, by Cornelius Gurlitt, edited by 
Philip Hale, are about first and second 
grade. They are graceful and “The 
Return from Camp” and “The Hunt- 
ers,” will arouse lively interest. 

Arthur Foote has written an attrac- 
tive set of twelve duets on five 
notes, which, beside their instructive 
value, are attractive little first-grade 
poems for two. I have before com- 
mented on Florence Newell Barbour’s 
“Rambles in Music Land,” first-grade 
piano duets. These are so well written 
and so effective is their ensemble that 
the little player feels himself quite a 
music-maker. “Pictures from Youth,” 
twelve melodious piano duets, Books 
I and II, by Arnoldo Sartorio, are pic- 
turesque and very attractive. Mrs. 
Crosby Adams has written “Four 
Duets for Two Beginners,” which are 
interesting and well adapted to four 
little hands; also, “Three Piano Duets 
in Unfamiliar Keys,” “The Peter Pan,” 
a black-key study, being especially 
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good. Francois Grimaldi has written 
six duets, Op. 120, published sep- 
arately: “Valse Lente,” “Serenade de 
Pierrot,” ‘Mazurka sans Géne,” etc. 
The “March of the Cadets,” by 


him is spirited, and sure to call forth © 


enthusiasm with its martial rhythm and 
its band-like effect. “Pierrot’s Sere- 
nade” is graceful and has a charming 
melody, with a guitar-like accom- 
paniment. Grimaldi has also written 
(Op. 53) three pieces for four hands: 
“Valse Gaie’’ (C major), “Mazurka 
Amusante” (G major), which is full of 
the Mazurka rhythm and spirit, and 
“En Avante! Marche,” in.C major, 
in which the left-hand part should be 
played by the older pupil — about 
second grade, while the primo part, 
having both hands in octave relation, 
is excellent for a beginner. “Little 
Piano Duets” (Op. 26) by L. E. 
Orth, are attractive and excellently 
adapted for two beginners. “Pretty 
Dancer” is in C major and in waltz 
rhythm, and is graceful and pretty. 
“Airs and Graces,” in B flat major, is a 
quaint minuet. “Taking Turns” is 
in C major; the primo part is in octave 


for the most part; the secondo is a 
trifle more complicated by the pres- 
ence of an obligato inner part. 

One of the best and most interesting 
collections of duets is “The Pupil’s 
Duet Album,” Books I and II (in 


Schmidt’s Educational Series). These 
range from first to second grade, and 
I have never seen: a more attractive 
set of easy duets. “Daisies and But- 
tercups” is a graceful waltz rhythm, 
—§incidentally an excellent phras- 
ing study. “An Evening Song,” by 
Johannes Zeigler, contains work of 
equal difficulty for the secondo part. 
This piece is melodious and will be 
sure to prove a favorite. The “'Tam- 
bourine Dance,” by Charles Dennée, 
is, on account of its bizarre vivace 
rhythm, and its changing phrasing, 
for second or third-grade players. 
Likewise with the “Harvest Festival,” 
by Max Franke, and “The Gypsies’ 
Camp,” by Seymour Smith, a brilliant 
characteristic piece. Book II is of 
about third-grade difficulty. In all 
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of. these, but.more especially in “The 
Harlequin,” by Lynes-and*in “Spring’s 
First Message,” by Ferdinand Meyer, 
and in the “Allegro Moderato,” « by 
Schytte; the secondo part is of consid- 
erable difficulty. The “Allegro Mod- 
erato” is in Scherzando mood, ‘and 
Bodenhoff’s “Rococo” is very melodi- 
ous, and is equally interesting to both 
players. 

Bodenhoff has also written a set of 
six piano duets from Op. 7. These are 
of third-grade difficulty. The “Prel- 
ude” in E major, the “Larghetto” 
in F major, are really ensemble music; 
that is to say, the secondo part con- 
tains added voices, and is not a mere 
accompaniment to the primo voices. 
The last piece is a brilliant ‘ Polo- 
naise” in F major; another brilliant 
duet of about the same difficulty is 
Krentzlin’s ‘Turkish March,” Op. 
26. The “Birthday March,” by 
Krentzlin (Op. 20), is much simpler, 
but very effective. Carl Heins has 
also written a brilliant characteristic 
piece, “March of The Tartars,” Op. 
271, in D major. This piece is of 
about third-grade difficulty, but its 
wild rhythm and barbaric effects will 
make it a novel bit of wild spirit for 
older players. A “Rustic Dance,” 
by Fritz Renger, Op. 34, No. 3, in E 
minor, is very well arranged, and the 
secondo part is more than a mere 
accompaniment. ‘The “Rococo, Gav- 
otte Gracieuse,” Op. 366, No. 2, by 
Carl Bohm, is also in E minor, and 
this, with its gavotte rhythm give it 
a quaint piquancy. “Festal Day,” 
by C. F. Hartung, Op. 81, begins with 
a march rhythm, to be followed by a 
cantabile and lyric part, very at- 
tractive. 

“Rosetta,” a Fantasie-Mazurka, by 
Carl Bohm, Op. 357, No. 4, is a more 
extensive*® duet, and one more suc- 
cessful with players whose efficiency 
can make its spirit effective. It 
is in E flat major. “Libussa,” a 
Polonaise by Krentzlin, Op. 39, is in 
E minor. Its spirited Polish rhythm 
is relieved by a beautiful cantabile 
part, after which the polonaise resumes. 
“Three Gipsy Dances,” by Emil 
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Sdchting, Op. 63, are Bohemian in 
“~— and rhythm. These, especially 
the second, are of real beauty. “The 
mood changes from an_ allegretto 
grazioso to a wild con fuoco, which 
melts into a mood of tenderness only 
to go back instantly to the con fuoco. 

“From Far and Near,” a set of five 
piano duets by Emil Kronke, Op. 66, 
are much simpler, but very melodious. 
“Poland,” a peasant dance in G 
minor; “Germany,” a song without 
words, in bright-colored E major, and 
of folk-song flavor; “Austria,” a 
valse lente in B minor, and of marked 
rhythm and touched with melan- 
choly; “‘France,” a gavotte ancienne; 
“Spain,” L’Andalusienne, with its 
suggestion of guitars and castanets, — 
all of these are duets which will prove 
entertaining in the home. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has written a 
charming set of six duets, Op. 47, 
“Summer Dreams.” ‘These are pic- 
turesque and suggestive. They are 
“The Brownies,” “ Robin Redbreast,”’ 
“Twilight,” “Katydids,” “Elfin Ta- 
rantelle,” and “Good-night.” Tech- 
nically, they are of third-grade diffi- 
culty, but they are too poetic and in- 
teresting to be merely so classified. 
They are little pictures and moods 
which can be enjoyed to the full by 
mature players. In fact, their beauty 
needs intelligent interpreters. The 
“Elfin Tarantelle” suggests the words 
which appear, “Fairies black, gray, 
green and white, you moonshine 
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revellers and shades of night.” It 
is a veritable sprites’ dance and wild 
revelry. The “Good-night”’ is a tone 
poem of beautiful suggestiveness. Its 
tranquil lento mood, its night’s tolling 
bells, its dying away into night itself,— 
all its mood is an effective good-night. 

I do not feel, even in the duets 
suitable for younger minds, and for 
beginners’ technique and hands, that 
I have mentioned here any which 
are not suitable for pleasure in the 
home as well as for development of the 
pupil. The duets mentioned in the 
latter part of the article are sure to 
prove entertaining to players and to 
listeners. Many of them directly, 
and all of them indirectly, make 
toward — all duet playing, in fact, is a 
making toward the appreciation of 
ensemble music, strictly speaking, 
and we as a nation need to develop 
the sense of ensemble music, the 
music in which the virtuosity of an 
individual is subordinate, subservient 
to the beauty of the message of the 
whole. We need more of the spirit of 
musical fellowship, the spirit of music 
as a real beauty, not necessarily de- 
pendent upon the personality of a 
single ego. I believe that ensemble 
music, fellowship music in the home 
is a force for good and a step toward 
musicians and toward genuine musical 
appreciators. It is upon that rather 
than upon the presence of a handful of 
virtuosi artists that the musical status 
of a nation depends. 
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By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


CHAPTER XXX 
(Continued) 


HE started out the door, and ’Gene 
pressed close at his heels. He wouldn’t 
have stayed alone in that house for a 
thousand dollars, not even though he 
feared what was waiting for him in the 
other house almost as much. Bella 
had never told him anything about 
Begun in the February, 1912, number. 


the kid, though now he saw in a flash 
a dozen pictures that should have 
served as hints. He recalled how 
busy she had been at her mysterious 
sewing during the last month. He 
remembered the look in her eyes the 
morning he had left —a look which 
ever since had haunted him because 
of its unfathomable wistfulness. He 
recalled half-finished sentences and 
Copyright, 1912, Small, Maynard & Co. 
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the rings under her eyes and the stoop 
of her shoulders, which seemed to be 
supporting some great but unseen 
burden. But even had he then divined 
the hidden meaning it would not have 
meant to him what now the actual 
arrival did. To aman the long months 
of preparation mean little. Not until 
the first thin cry pierces his con- 
sciousness does he become a partic- 
ipant. Then the wonder of it crashes 
down like an avalanche. 

There was much of the paternal 
in "Gene. He was fond of children, 
and both tender and sympathetic 
with them. As he approached the 
house at Nat’s heels, his fear vanished 
and he walked eagerly. He found 
himself resenting Nat’s assumption 
of authority over the child. It was he 
who should be leading the way. For 
a moment this new spirit made him 
feel his brother’s superior. At the 
door he stepped forward and preceded 
him into the house. His feet hadn’t 


crossed the threshold before he heard a 

sharp cry, broken by his mother’s voice. 
“There, there, dearie! Sssh!” 

_ Striding forward into the next room, 


he saw in the corner the old red crib 
in which he himself had been cradled. 
His mother was bending over it. 
Without turning, she called over her 
shoulder: 

“TI declare, Nat, it’s enough to break 
a body’s heart to hear the poor thing 
takeon. I b’lieve he knows just what’s 
happened.” 

’Gene grasped the sill. 

“It ain’t Nat; it’s me, mother,” he 
answered. 

She turned instantly. 

“Goodness gracious, "Gene, where 
is Nat?” 

“Here I am,” the latter answered. 

He pushed past ’Gene and made his 
way tothecradle. As he bent over and 
patted the little body, two hands were 
stretched towards him. 

“Look at that,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Page. “The poor thing thinks you’re 
his Daddy.” 

“He’s, sure ’nuff, smilin’,” grinned 
Nat, as pleased as though he had 
accomplished a miracle. 
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“Then you can tend him while I 
finish dressin’. But what in the world 
brings you home, ’Gene?” 

The words made him feel very much 
of a stranger. His whole better nature 
resented the speech. 

“Why shouldn’t I come?” he de- 
manded. 

“To th’ fun’ral?” 

“Ain’t I a right to?” 

Nat lifted his head. 

“She knew "bout ’Gene,” he ex- 
plained briefly. 

Then the fear returned to "Gene, and 
his face went white. 

“T met her somewhar an’ thought 
it decent to come ’long.” 

“Why, so it is,” answered Mrs. 
Page. “It’s a pity ye don’t know her 
name.” 

“T don’t see what diff’rence that 
makes.” 

He was looking hungrily towards 
the crib. Nat’s broad back shut out 
every inch of it. He could have flung 
a chair at the man. 

“Well,” concluded Mrs. Page, as she 
hurried out, “I'll try to find a black 
tie for ye.” 

He was left in the room feeling like 
an intruder. He stepped forward 
resolutely towards the crib with his 
heart in his mouth. Over Nat’s 
shoulder he caught sight of the tiny 
thing. For the fraction of a second he 
had a vision of light downy hair, of 
blue-gray eyes, of the dimples in his 
cheeks as he smiled back at Nat. 
There was a look there he recognized — 
an expression he had seen in Bella’s 
face when she was at her best. He 
responded with an impulsive movement 
as though he meant to take the child 
from the cradle, but the latter caught 
sight of his unfamiliar face and ex- 
pressed fear in a sharp wail. Nat 
turned a8 fiercely as though ’Gene 
had done harm to the boy. 

“Get out of here,” he commanded. 

“Don’t ye see you're scarin’ him?” 

’*Gene recoiled, with his fists doubled 
up. Once again he felt for a second 
as though, if matters could come to 
blows then and there, he could master 
this man. Then, as his brother rose, 
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he faltered back towards the door, 
weak and trembling as a man with the 
fever. In the hall he shot a sharp 
look over, his shoulder, as though 
fearing Bella might step out of the 
the shadows. He skulked on into the 
sitting-room, and sinking into a chair 
remained with his head bowed in his 
hands until just before two his mother 
came in with a frayed black tie. He 
put this on mechanically, and followed 
the little group into the other house. 
\at carried the baby in his arms, Mr. 
and Mrs. Page followed, and ’Gene 
brought up in the rear like a dog 
inking behind a buggy. 

When they entered, Fuller, the 
ndertaker, met them and ushered 
them to seats before the oaken coffin. 
it was open, but ’Gene kept his eyes 
hut. He didn’t dare to look. A few 
moments later the Rev. Elisha Gideon 
arrived, and still "Gene kept his eyes 
closed. His hands were as cold as ice; 
his forehead was damp. He hadn't 
seen Gideon since the day he had stood 
before him with Julie in the parlor 
of the parsonage. And now the man 
who had made him the wife of one 


woman began the funeral services of 


this other. He made a brief prayer, 
read a selection from the Bible, and 
then opening a hymn-book selected 
a hymn. Without accompaniment 
he sang the first verse by himself. On 
the second Flint joined in, followed 
by Mrs. Page, and finally, as well as 
they could, by Nat and Tommy. 
After this he delivered a brief sermon 
based on the parable of the one lost 
lamb. He spoke from his heart, for 
the story of the stranger as told him 
by Flint had genuinely moved him. 
He grew eloquent, and soon the little 
group was weeping. 

But ’Gene felt as though some one 
had him by the throat. He choked 
and gasped for breath, as the man 
went on, tortured to his soul. For 
the first time he realized fully the 
horror and brutality of what he had 
done. He too would have wept, had 
he been able, but the tears stuck 
half-way until he was in an agony of 
physical pain. 
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He heard a final brief prayer: 

“Q Lord God, Jehovah, we now 
give over this stranger into thy care 
in all trust and confidence. We who 
know little of her save that she sunk 
under some great burden too heavy 
for her, consign her to you, who know 
all. And we beseech your loving care 
for her and for the little babe she has 
left behind. Lord God, who art ever 
kind to strangers and the lone, we 
ask this in thy name. Amen.” 

There was a muffled shuffling of 
feet as the mourners arose. ’*Gene 
too rose. They filed solemnly and 
slowly about the wooden box and 
glanced in. He followed blindly, with 
his eyes tight closed. Then all moved 
out to the teams, followed by the 
sound made by the dull thump of the 
undertaker’s hammer as he shut out 
forever from human sight all that 
remained on earth of the stranger. 

The ride to the cemetery and the 
brief service at the grave was an 
eternity of torture for the man. 
When it was over, he turned away by 
himself and hurried down the road 
on foot. He looked back once and 
saw Nat handing the child over to 
his mother as she seated herself in 
the sleigh. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
A LittrLte CuHILp 


TITH only one half his timber 
piled up on the river-bank 
and with two-thirds of his 
time gone, Nat found him- 

self facing a crisis involving a possible 
load of debt that would burden him 
for years. There was just one way 
of meeting the notes coming due in 
the spring, and that was by getting 
to market sufficient lumber to cover 
them. He had been unfortunate from 
the start; much of the pine was more 
inaccessible than he had figured, the 
roads had been harder to make and 
keep clear, for not in ten years had so 
much snow fallen; and finally both 
men and horses had suffered from minor 
accidents which had laid them up from 
two days to a week at atime. He had 
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at present his full quota of men; to 
hire more would be added expense 
enough to absorb his profits. He had 
figured closely — too closely, it seemed. 
But when he had undertaken the 
contract, it was in a spirit that made 
all things possible. He had made the 
agreement after that week in the 
home of Julie Moulton and under the 
inspiration of her black eyes. At 
that moment nothing on earth could 
balk him of his desires. He could not 
at that time either see or grasp the 
meaning of failure in any enterprise 
tending towards her happiness. For 
her sake he had wished to make money 
and conduct a business of his own. 
He had taken the first opportunity 
which had offered itself. Had the 
inspiration remained, he would have 
succeeded; but it was a different matter 
with her gone from the partnership. 
He cared too little about his own 
personal fortunes to exert himself to 
the fullest. And his men, catching 
this mood, had toiled in merely a per- 
functory way. 

On the Wednesday afternoon of the 
funeral Nat had driven back to his 
own house with the baby in his arms. 
By that instinct which affords the 
young their sole protection, the child 
clung to him even in the face of the 
gentle coaxing of Mrs. Page. Whether 
it was the feel of his strong arms, the 
sympathy in his blue eyes, or some- 
thing deeper and more mystical, only 
a seer or a poet could answer, but 
*Gene, Jr., managed to make his 
partiality so obvious as to be at first 
rather confusing to the man. 

“Land sakes,” exclaimed Mrs. Page 
when, as they stepped from the sleigh, 
the youngster refused to leave Nat’s 
arms, “I guess you’ve put your foot 
in it now.” 

Nat’s face showed red beneath his 
tan, but drawing the child closer he 
bore him into the house. He insisted 
upon removing bonnet and cloak 
without assistance, and started for 
the kitchen to warm up more milk. 

“What you goneter do now?” 
demanded his mother. 


“Feed him.” 
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“Heavens — he isn’t a little pig. 
He can’t eat all the time. I gave 
him his milk just before we started.” 

“Well,” he hesitated, “I can get 
him some, and if he doesn’t want it 
he need n’t eat it.” 

“Come back here and sit down, 
Nat Page. He’ll eat all he can lay 
his hands on, but I don’t intend bein’ 
up half the night with him.” 

““We’ve got to fat him up,” retorted 
Nat, reluctantly giving up the idea. 

Mrs. Page seated herself in a chair 
by the fire. 

“What I want to know,” she began 
ominously, “is what we’re gonete1 
do with him.” 

“What ye 
surprise. 

“TI suppose, long’s we can’t find 
any of his folks, he belongs to the 
town,” she explained. 

Nat caught his breath. 

“Ye don’t mean that, mother?”’ he 
said. 

“Tt’s certain that at my age I can’t 
bring up another family — leastways 
a stranger’s family,” she answered. 

“No one’s asked ye to, has there?”’ 
he answered aggressively. 

“Then who do you think —” 

“T reckon we can look after the kid 
right where he is,” he interrupted. 

“Be you mad?” 

“T reckon two men and a boy is 
enough to look after a feller who isn’t 
knee high to a grasshopper.” 

The kid in question grinned his 
approval. 

“We ain’t goin’ to bother no one,” 
continued Nat. “I reckon long’s 
there’s wood on Eagle we can keep 
him warm, and long’s there’s a cow 
in the State of Maine we can keep 
him fed. The kid was brought here, 
and here he stays until some one shows 
a better right to him than I’ve got.” 

“Well, of all the fool notions ever 
I heern tell of, that’s the foolishest,”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Page. “Do you think 
for one minute I’d leave that poor 
lone infant here alone with a couple 
fool men?” 

“Thet’s just what ye’re goin’ to do,” 
answered Nat uncompromisingly. 


asked Nat in 


mean?”’ 
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“To say nothin’ of lettin’ you kill 
the precious lambkin, don’t you know 
you'd have.the whole neighborhood 
talkin’ about you?” 

Nat rose to his feet. He stood 
flat-footed and square-shouldered be- 
fore his mother. 

“This kid is goin’ to stay here,” he 
said. “But there’s one thing I’m 
goin’ to do; if there’s a law in the land 
that will let me, I’m goin’ to change 
his name?” An’ if there ain’t no law 
that’ll let me, I’m goin’ to change it 
just the same.” 

“What’s the trouble with his name?” 
she demanded. 

“1 don’t like it,’ he answered. 

Mrs. Page didn’t let the matter rest 
there, but though she talked at him 
until the moment he left the next 
morning, her words had no perceptible 
effect upon him. 

““He’s stubborn’s a mule about it,” 
she informed her husband. “So I 


spose the best thing I can do is to see 
they don’t stuff the precious dear to 
death.” 

The new interest sent Nat back to 
camp with fresh zeal. 


It gave him 
some goal outside 
himself, upon which to spend _ his 
energy. He had hoped to find this 
in his handling of ’Gene, but though 
he now had no intention of relaxing 
his efforts in this direction, he had 
learned that they did nothing but 
add fuel to his love for Julie. If he 
had hoped at first that his motive was 
unselfish, he had since learned that it 
was not. He sought her happiness, 
but his own was so involved with hers 
that in the end it became his. ’Gene 
was a mere instrument. He would 
have struck down ’Gene as quicky 
as he would lift him up, had he thought 
the former course would have made for 
her greater contentment. He had 
found himself taking less and less 
interest in the man himself, growing 
more and more impersonal towards 
him. And as this worked out, he 
found himself doing whatever he did 
for her sake alone. For the meanwhile 
his love for her grew with the task, 
and having nothing upon which to 


some objective, 
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feed, fed upon himself, burning him 
hollow. 

So until now, he had lived through 
each week with no other joy in prospect 
than the walk back to St. Croix on 
Saturday. The sight of the house in 
which she lived was all the reward 
he asked in return for six days of hard 
work. That wasn’t much for a man 
to live for; it wasn’t much to make a 
man work for. But it was all he had 
left in life until this new interest 
turned up. He used to rise early on 
Saturday morning with his lips dry 
in a fever of anticipation, for on that 
day he allowed his thoughts to run 
riot. With ’Gene by his side, with 
"Gene moving ever nearer to her, he 
felt he could do this safely. There 
seemed nothing disloyal in this because 
he offset it by bringing her man home 
to her. For the license of those few 
hours he paid in full and paid bravely, 
and when it was over he cleared his 
brain of her as well as he was able 
until the next week. But while he 
was fighting the snow and the heavy 
miles of road, he lived over every 
minute of her that was fairly his, up 
to the moment that Foley had met 
him on the road and given him the 
news. ‘There was not much even 
then— the night on the mountain 
top, the week when he had lain sick 
in her house, and a half-dozen moments 
after that — but always the memory 
of those things left him saner and 
steadier. 

When on the morning after the 
funeral he strode into camp it wasn’t 
an hour before the crew noticed a 
change in him. In the first snappy 
decisive half-dozen orders they knew 
that a master mind had grasped the 
loose end of the tangle of work with a 
steady hand. Instead of taking an 
axe and joining them merely as another 
workman, distinguished only by the 
almost inhuman amount of physical 
work of which he was capable, he 
became in reality the boss which until 
now he had been only in name. He 
stood among the cutters and outlined 
a campaign that doubled their work; 
he followed the teams down the road 
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and straightened out obstacles that had 
hectored their progress from the first 
snowfall; he was here, there, and every- 
where, with a clear eye and a quiet 
voice, which in a week organized the 
crew into a smooth-running machine 
of double its former power. 

There was a change, too, in "Gene — 
an even more significant change. He 
had left the snow-covered cemetery 
that afternoon with the picture of 
Nat and the child the most significant 
feature of the whole tragedy. Stumb- 
ling off by himself, he had made his 
way back to St. Croix in a jealous rage 
that overshadowed every other episode 
in his life. Not even his first passion 
for Julie approached it in intensity. 
This new emotion was both deeper 
and cleaner. It sprang from the best 
in him. He spoke scarcely a_half- 
dozen words to his wife the evening 
he unexpectedly appeared, and rose 
in the morning and stole out for camp 
with the house still asleep. In the 
meanwhile he had matured a plan 
that in itself promised better things 
for him. The child was his, blood 
of his blood, bone of his bone. The 
realization of this went to the core of 
him, and roused him as nothing before 
had ever been able to do. The child 
was his by every right, and on the 
climb up Eagle that cold morning 
he made up his mind that the child 
should in reality be his. This determina- 
tion did not come in a mad frenzy, but 
in the cool afterthought of that frenzy. 
He knew what it involved — nothing 
short of that physical conquering of 
Nat which until this moment had 
appeared an utter impossibility. He 
could n’t defeat him for the sake of 
Julie, but for the sake of the kid — 
Good Lord! the man should see in the 
end. It wasn’t to be done in a day 
or a week, but by the end of the winter 
it might be possible. He felt his 
muscles swell and his chest expand at 
the very thought. He walked into 
the mess shack that morning a newman. 

Most of the crew were as keen to 
note the change in himasin Nat. They 
let him alone even to the point of 
keeping aloof from him. So for a 





month he swung his axe from morning 
to night undisturbed, and because 
life now had some meaning sound for 
him he slept better at night and ate 
better and from day to day grew 
stronger and hardier. He knew this 
because on the walks back home he 
found himself able to keep pace with 
Nat, and because every Sunday in the 
privacy of the big barn he tested his 
strength. 

And in the house on the crest of 
Hio Hill the little child who was the 
cause of all these changes grew apace 
and cooed contentedly in his new 
surroundings. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
Juuie Pays a Visit 


ULIE heard the report of the new 
arrival at the Page house and 
heard the inevitable gossip which 
spread in connection with it. 

To the first she listened with excited 
admiration for the man, but she tried 
not to hear the other tales. She knew, 
what the others did not know, that 
Nat Page needed no other motive 
than the inspiration of his big kindly 
heart to do what he had done. When 
she heard that he had legally adopted 
the child and given it his name, she 
replied indignantly to the further 
insinuations which followed. And 
finally, as the rumors continued to 
grow still more vicious and she learned 
that the house on the crest of the hill, 
which for the first week or two had 
been the center of many curious guests, 
was now being shunned, she deter- 
mined upon an even more radical 
course to prove her confidence in the 
man. 

“Father,” she said one Wednesday 
morning, “I want you to drive me 
over to Hio to-day.” 

“What for?” he asked in 
surprise. 

“T — I’ve made a few little things 
for Nat’s baby,” she answered. 

He looked at her curiously a moment 
and then answered: 
“All right, girl. 

after breakfast.” 


mild 


We'll start right 
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She placed her hands upon her 
father’s shoulders. 

“Of course you’ve heard,” she 
faltered, “but you don’t believe — do 
you?” 

“TI don’t believe nothin’ but the 
square thing of Nat — if that’s what 
ye mean.” 

“Then,” she asked, almost with a 
plea, “why do they say all those nasty 
things about him?” 

“Because they’re nasty themselves 
—every mother’s son of them,” he 
growled. “You get on your things and 
we'll go over there. The ride’ll do 
you good.” 

But she knew the ride wouldn’t 
do her good. She dreaded the 
ordeal with a curious amount of 
feeling about the house on the crest 
of the hill. She had never returned 
to Hio since her marriage; never 
seen the house since that Saturday 
morning she had left. Though Nat 
had gone ahead stubbornly in the 
face of her warning, she had never 
been able to shake off an intensely 
personal attitude towards the struc- 
ture. She remembered the pride in 
his eyes when he had first shown it to 


her, the tender eagerness with which 
he had cared for it all the fall, hi 
disappointment at her refusal to go 
to the auction with him. It had been, 
of course, absurd for him to expect her 


to go. Any one else but Nat would 
have realized the impropriety. In 
this, as in everything else, he was to 
blame for his own willfulness, and yet 
though she saw this clearly enough, 
she had never been fully able to make 
herself feel his blame. She could put 
the facts into words and defend them 
with sound argument, but this was 
all, even as the wifeofanotherman, that 
she had been able to do. When all 
was said and done, this wasn’t much 
when the mere thought of entering 
the doors confused and excited her, 
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bringing her heart to her throat and the 
blood to her cheeks. 

More than once she had envied 
both Tommy and his father their 
sex, which allowed them the privilege 
of this asylum. Had she been a boy, 
she too would have applied there, for 
of late "Gene had destroyed to her 
utterly the meaning of home even by 
the side of her father and mother. 
For them also he had destroyed the 
meaning of home. Merely his right 
to come had done that, even though 
he availed himself of it only two days 
in seven. It turned the place into a 
public inn. It was as though the 
world at large had the privilege of 
invading the sanctity and seclusion 
of this roof, for "Gene was to-day as 
much of an outsider there as when he 
had first crossed the threshold with 
his bride. There were fewer scenes 
now, but this betokened nothing but 
better control on the part of every 
one. There was no peace, merely 
neutrality. 

Mrs. Moulton was to spend the day 
with a neighbor, and advised them 
not to return until the following 
afternoon unless the weather was fair. 

“Perhaps you can help Mrs. Page 
with some sewing for the child,” she 
told her daughter at parting. “I’m 
sure it must be pretty hard for her.” 

“T’ll see,” answered Julie with a 
nod. 

It was six months ago that she had 
ridden over this same road with Nat 
by her side where now her father sat. 
To her it seemed six years ago except 
for the vividness with which she found 
herself remembering the details of 
that uncomfortable three hours. Much 
had gone from her since that time — 
much that would never again be hers. 

It was a very sober world that con- 
fronted her now—a world with no 
spring and containing little of brave 
adventure. She no longer thrilled 
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with the magic of the sheer golden- 
blue day-sky; with the mystic call of 
the star-pricked night-sky. Birds, 
flowers, music—all the gladsome 
things of a light heart had vanished. 
Morning after morning she awoke to 
find her sky a sober gray. So it 
remained all day until at night it 
changed to an inky black. And there 
was no longer any brave land over the 
horizon line. Rio de Janeiro was only 
a name, a name at which she shud- 
dered. 

She reached the foot of Hio Hill 
and passed the little red schoolhouse 
with only a pang in her heart, but 
from that point on her thoughts took 
a new turn, and she began to look 
forward with some excitement to what 
lay ahead of her. When she came 
within sight of the house on the crest, 
she saw smoke curling from the chim- 
ney, and this was like an extended 
hand of welcome to her. 

She stepped from the sleigh here, 
while Silas went on to the other house 
to put up his horse. She found herself 
at the door with her breath coming 
short. She stood there for a moment 
before knocking, and gazed across 


the deep white valley below and to 


Eagle Mountain beyond. In _ the 
clear winter air the latter looked very 
near. She felt as though a man with 
strong eyes might be able to see her 
from its summit. She shrank back 
and timidly knocked. Tommy an- 
swered the door and gave a glad shout 
of surprise at sight of her. 

“Gee, Miss Moulton, have you 
come back?” he cried. 

“Only for a visit, Tommy,” she 
answered. 

But the boy’s words haunted her. 
She felt almost as though she had 
come back, as though she had returned 
from some dreary, long journey. 

“Aren’t yer comin’ in?” he asked, 
as she still stood on the threshold in 
something of a daze. 

““T — I came over to see the baby,” 
she explained. 

“The kid? Ye’re justintime. He’s 
just woke up.” 

“Ts Mrs. Page with him?” 
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“Naw. Dad an’ me’s mindin’ him. 
Come on.” 

She entered the door, and he led 
the way to the big room. She recog- 
nized all the furnishings. They were 
just as he had talked them over with 
her. In the living-room stood even 
the big clock with the parrot painted 
upon it. Flint was before the fire, 
sprawled out on the floor in front of a 
little bundle of white clothes. She 
motioned Tommy to remain silent 
and for a moment watched the 
picture. 

She didn’t see the child’s face at 
first, but when finally the little thing 
turned in her direction she gave a 
start. The resemblanceto Nat waseven 
more marked than it had been de- 
scribed to her. As she saw the light 
hair, the blue eyes, and the thin 
mouth, she felt the blood rush to her 
cheeks. More even than the facial 
resemblance there was something else, 
something deeper, that left room for 
scarcely a reasonable doubt. She was 
clutched by an impulse to turn and 
run from the house, but at that moment 
the child caught sight of her and 
greeted her with a smile, a smile that 
filled her with infinite pity. She 
quickly crossed to Flint’s side and 
knelt before the waif. 

“Poor little thing!” she called. 

“Ain’t nothin’ poor ’bout him,” 
Flint corrected her, with some feeling. 

“1 —I didn’t mean that he didn’t 
have enough to eat,” apologized Julie. 
“But it seems so hard for him to be 
left alone.” 

“Alone? Who’s alone?” Flint 
bristled up. “Ain’t he gut Tommy 
and me? Ain’t he gut Nat?” 

Julie glanced uneasily over her 
shoulder. 

“Of course he isn’t at home?” she 
asked. °* 

““T bet he wishes he was,” answered 
Flint. “Ye can’t git him outer the 
house from Saturday night till Mon- 
day mornin’.” 

She sat down by the side of Flint 
and took the child in her arms. 

“His name is Nat,” Flint informed 


her. 
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“He isn’t old enough for a name,” 
laughed Julie. 

“Tt’s a good thing to have a name,” 
said Flint. “She would have been 
better off if she’d had one.” 

Julie shuddered. 

“Right thar in that room she died,” 
explained Flint with a nod towards 
the corner. “It was mighty hard for 
her to leave the kid.” 

The chubby hands were fumbling 
about Julie’s neck. The touch of them 
sent a warm thrill through her. 

“The pity of it,” answered Julie. 

“Right,” answered Flint. “An’ 
the luck of it for the man who left her. 
I’d hate to be him and run foul of Nat.” 

The girl met Flint’s eyes for a 
second. There was no vestige of 
suspicion there. She felt ashamed of 
herself. It was almost like accusing this 
child in arms of wrong to accuse Nat. 
And after all, what did it greatly 
matter? The point was that here was 
a new being who had come into the 
world by whatever means dependent 
upon the trust and kindness of those 
who had been here much longer. 
She placed the child on the rug and 
rose with an air of authority. 

“T’ve come over to see if there 
isn’t anything I can do to help you 
with him,” she announced. 

“With Nat?” 

“With this Nat,” she replied, stoop- 
ing to kiss the child. 

“Do we need any help, Tommy?” 
inquired Flint. 

“What for?” demanded Tommy. 

“Now look here — you two,” broke 
in Julie. “You don’t think you can 
bring up this child all by yourselves, 
do you?” 

“T reckon,” nodded Flint; “Nat 
and us.” 

“Well, you can’t,” she assured them. 
“Now where are his clothes?” 

“Mrs. Page does those,” 
Tommy. 

“Well, I’m going to help her from 
now on. Besides, you don’t want to 
be piggy about the baby, do you?” 

Flint bristled up. 

“We don’t want no charity, neither.” 


“Charity?” laughed Julie. “Do 


said 
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you think any one would call it 
charity to have the chance to care 
for such a dear little mite as —as 
Nat?” 

“Didn’t know,” answered Flint. 
“But if ye don’t mean it that way I’ll 
show ye where we keep his things.” 

He led the way to an old highboy, 
one of the purchases at the Lovell 
auction. She remembered that Nat 
had spoken to her of this and asked 
her if it would be useful in the new 
home. She had refused to answer him, 
but he had added: 

“T’ll get it anyhow. It will come 
in handy for your things.” 

Dear, stubborn Nat! He shouldn’t 
have talked as he did or acted as he 
did, but the sight of the beautiful 
old piece of mahogany brought the 
mist to her eyes. She felt as familiar 
with it as though it had come out of 
her own room. Queer how much like 
home this whole house seemed! 

Flint pulled open one of the drawers 
and stood back with the air of a satis- 
fied showman. Well he might, for the 


outfit that stood revealed was worthy 
of a young prince. Julie stared at the 


delicate linen in astonishment. 

“You don’t mean to say Mrs. Page 
made all those things?” she demanded. 

“She doesn’t do nothin’ but iron 
them,” answered Flint. 

“Then where —” 

But Flint interrupted her by opening 
a second drawer. ‘This also was filled. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

“He bought ’em.” 

“But where in the world —” 

“Boston. Sent for ’em.” 

“Told ’em to send along fifty dollars’ 
worth of kid’s clothing,” Tommy 
further explained. 

Julie scarcely knew whether to 
laugh or to cry, but she felt decidedly 
like doing one of the two. She turned 
away with an exclamation of pitiful 
regret. 

“Then there’s nothing for me to do!” 

Flint glanced at the Grandfather’s 
clock and then back at the girl. He 
hesitated a moment, studying her 
with grave deliberation before reaching 
his decision. Then, apparently satis- 
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ness by what he read in her eyes, he 
said: 

“Maybe now he wouldn’t care if 
we let you feed him once, eh, Tommy? 
It’s most time.” 

“JT reckon he wouldn’t care for 
once,” Tommy backed him up. 

“You’re very, very good,” laughed 
Julie with a little break in her voice. 
“But you’re sure he wouldn’t mind?” 
. “Not for once,” Tommy assured 

er. 

Then Julie stood by and watched a 
most solemn and impressive ceremony. 
Flint, with Tommy by his side to 
watch every move, went down cellar 
and brought up a bottle of milk. With 
the air of chemists measuring to the 
fraction of drams, they poured into a 
second bottle exactly six ounces of 
milk. Tommy then went into the 
kitchen and returned with a dipper 
of boiling-hot water. They placed the 
second bottle in this, and watched the 
result as though expecting a spectacular 
reaction. At the end of five minutes 
there was another council of war as to 
whether the proper temperature had 


‘been reached. In this Nat, Jr., 


joined with very decided opinions 
that it was all right. 

“Taste of it, Tommy,” advised 
Flint. 

Tommy touched the milk to his 

lips. 
FA leetle longer,” Tommy deter- 
mined, at which announcement Nat, 
pr entered a protest in no uncertain 
anguage. Julie swooped down upon 
him and held him to her breast. 

“There, there, dearie,” she cooed. 
“You shall have it in a minute. It’s 
a shame for them to tantalize you 
80. 

She walked the floor with him until 
all was ready, and then was allowed 
the great honor of presenting his 
majesty with the bottle, while Flint 
and Tommy stood each side of her to 
make sure she did it properly. As a 
matter of fact, however, Nat, Jr., 
proved himself perfectly capable of 
managing the subsequent proceedings 
without either advice or assistance 
from any of them. In the midst of it 
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(To be Continued) 





Mrs. Page and Mr. Moulton entered, 
and joined the admiring group with 
as much interest as though even to 
them the process were a new miracle of 
nature. 

Mrs. Page greeted Julie affection- 
ately, but more as a welcome friend 
than a daughter-in-law. She had 
never been able to grasp the fact of 
’Gene’s marriage. It had come to her 
as such a surprise, and she had seen 
so little either of the girl or her son 
since then, that she accepted it more 
as a well-founded report than an 
established fact. 

“I’m glad to see you over here, 
Julie,” she said, as though the latter’s 
presence were a cause for some sur- 

rise. 

“T knew the child had your care or 
I’d have come before,” answered 
Julie. 

“My care?” returned Mrs. Page. 
“Lord sakes, it’s as much as ever 
Tommy will let me in the door.” 

Tommy looked away guiltily. Flint 
spoke up. 

“Nat says visitors is perfectly 
welcome.” 

“Visitors?” snorted Mrs. Page. 
“Hear that? He makes out his own 
mother to be a visitor. And ’tain’t 
as though the child was his own, 
either.” 

“Perhaps that’s the reason for it,” 
answered Julie uneasily. 

“There ain’t no reason for it,” 
declared Mrs. Page. “I s’pose you’ve 
heard all the stories goin’ round?” 

“Yes,” admitted Julie. 

“The people who started them ought 
to be put in jail,” growled Moul- 
ton. 

“Then you’d have to put the whole 
neighborhood in jail,” answered Mrs. 
Page. ,“But I s’pose you have to 
expect sech things when a man makes 
sech a fool over a young un as Nat 
has made of this one.” 

The boy having finished his meal, 
Mrs. Page grabbed him from Julie’s 
arms and proceeded to make about 
as big a fool over him with her sense- 
less nothings as it was well possible 
for any one to do. 
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good Mail Order papers. These alone worth $3. 
10 — The address of 7 syndicates in which you can start 


; a | . 4 —_ a magazine of er, own for $1. 
Detroit Bp Bole Engine a) ; Temes a po P rs which insert your ad 
= lor a few cents and mail you copies. 

Uses Gasoline be. Sere Kerosene 12 — One thousand of our assorted commission circulars, 


which should pay you not less than $10 to 
Gasatzes EN- 4 — Three hundred names of people who ‘sent us 25c. 











Sapies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 

Book,” “How you Can Make $50 or Better 
Per Week.” Price $1. 

16— The names of 20 firms who pay me cash for 
mailing circulars. 

17 — How you can have your ad inserted in publications 

Fae PAL "club, atl i os ante ‘Ss price. , . Leste fad 
as Fr new catalog. _ of the above and much more valuable inior- 

Detroit Engine Works, 1189 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. mation for only 25c. Address 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 


Houston, Texas 
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This VOS@ style of Home [4 
Grand is a splendid a 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a decen hres +2 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 





Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beaivifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boxiston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Amateur Photographers: Do You Know 


WHAT CAN BE WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A DONE WITH AN 
HIGH-SPEED ANASTIGMAT 


HAND CAMERA? PHOTO LENS? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES AND CAMERAS 


NY COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief reliances 

of his craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving. 
a Cameras are a revelation in compactness andefficiency. Made in all staadard sizes, from the Vest 
Pocket Tenax to the 5 x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and 
Cameras is kept by 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, 7837%),.BOYSTON.STREET, BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Subscribe to-day- $1.75 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, 48 CENTS ADDITIONAL 


Send check or :noney o-der to 


The New England Magazine Co. 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
eenated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 


‘condition can be entirely overcome through 


conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise ” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. ~ 
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Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “ Deep Brcath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for | 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckman 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 
worth ten times the small price demanded 
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We have arranged for 
a series of articles cover- 
ing the art history of 
Boston for the past 
thirty years. 


of reminiscences of one 
of Boston’s foremost 
artists, 


Mr. John Enneking. 
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Subscribe now and 
secure the new serial 
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“On Board the Beatic” 


Begins in the 


February Issue 
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